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Here are the advantages tire and camelback ence showed that stocks accelerated with 
manufacturers found in tests comparing Thionex- Thionex-MBTS were very safe processing. 
MBTS combinations with their regular-produc- Mooney scorch times of 30 minutes are typical 
tion accelerator. They proved to themselves of ‘“‘cold rubber’? treads and camelback com- 
Thionex-MBTS acceleration is unexcelled in pounds containing Thionex-MBTS acceleration. 
“cold rubber” stocks containing fine furnace 
STORAGE STABILITY — Camelback manufactur- 
blacks. : we 
ers appreciate the storage stability of stocks 
TREAD WEAR—Tests proved that the treads containing Thionex-MBTS. Unlike compounds 
of tires containing Thionex-MBTS combinations containing some types of accelerators, stocks 
wore fully as well as the treads of the control tires. using Thionex-MBTS acceleration do not lose 
curing strength nor do they “set-up” after pro- 
TREAD CRACKING—Treads accelerated with longed storage. 
Thionex-MDTS showed no evidence of crack . ; ; 
growth during test runs of as long as 43,000 miles. cost— The use of Thionex-MBTS acceleration 
saved money .. . was 40-50°;, lower in cost than 
PROCESSING SAFETY—Actual factory experi- their regular-production accelerators. 
@ For complete information on 
Thionex-MBTS Acceleration, see Re- EMICALS 
port BL 235. Extra copies are available T re C 
from your District Office. DU PO % Co (Inc ), Wilmington 98, Del. 
rs 5 ; 
E. |. du Pont de Nemov 
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Akron, Ohio 40 E. Buchtel Ave. HEmlock 3161 All| p 
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“_ | } save plenty—get improved 
_|— ae rubber compounding, too! 


»- With ( ;00d-rite 


1 RESIN 50 








1. 

‘ ERE’S an easy-processing, rein- on hard compounds, Resin 50 pro- 
forcing agent that cuts rubber vides improved surface smoothness 
: compounding costs—and helps you —and superior processing character- 
s get improved finished products. istics in the extruder. 

cS 


First big advantage of Good-rite 
Resin 50 is that it provides a new 
and simple compounding approach 
to hardness problems. As an ex- 
ample—it’s a means of filling in the 
gap between soft rubber compounds 
and ebonites. 


Good-rite Resin 50 brings more 
advantages. It saves time by elimi- 
nating masterbatching. Your rubber 
compounds gain better flex life, 
higher elongation, improved abra- 
sion resistance. They are more easily 
handled because Resin 50 acts as a 
plasticizer at processing tempera- 
tures. 


For extruded shapes such as gas- 


A white, free-flowing powder, 
Good-rite Resin 50 can be com- 
pounded in a wide range of colors. 
Send for technical information. 
Find out how Good-rite Resin 50 
can give you better results at lower 
costs. Just write Dept. CB-4, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg U S. Pat OF 





kets, tubing, coving, etc., especially f : 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Philblack* A is the fellow who'll 
Keep those tires running cool! 


When it comes to dissipating internal heat in tubes as well as for tire carcass stocks. 


heavy duty truck, bus and aircraft tires, Phil- The PUiViesk Bites Service Latweatary to- 


cated in downtown Akron, is adequately staffed 
and equipped to analyze your compounding 
needs. Avail yourself of this service through the 
Philblack technical sales representative who 


black A rates “‘A-1.”’ 
Philblack A stocks tube smoothly, too. Much 

of the resilience and pliancy of the uncured 

stock is retained -after vulcanization. Thus, 


Philblack A is clearly indicated for heavy duty calls on you. 


_ PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 





EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
* 
Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. > Se 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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when the 


heat is on your 


rubber products... 


sDeCily 


Amt 


AL ON NAUGATUCK 


An Antioxidant for Natural, General Purpose, 
or Special Synthetic Rubbers, Protecting against 


Heat and Oxygen Aging. 


Typical of this Protection are the Following 
Data on Heat-Resistant Neoprene Compound. 


PROTECTION AGAINST HEAT 


(6 days ot 250° F in Air) 





Blank 
Percent Tensile Retained . . . . 79.2 
Percent Elongation Retained . . . 21.9 





PROTECTION AGAINST OXIDATION 
(13 days in Oxygen Bomb at 80° C-300 p.s.i/ 











Plus 2% Plus 2% 
Aminox Blank Aminox 
92.6 Percent Tensile Retained . . . . 59.8 73.4 
36.4 Percent Elongation Retained . . . 34.1 62.4 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR lobes, Tire Carcass, Footwear, Belt Frictions, Compounded Latices 


eececccce PROCESS e ACCELERATE 


PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS ....+.+. 


uptick On, Division of United States Rubber Company 
>) 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION « Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromaties * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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FOR WHITENING OR TINTING RUBBER PRODUCTS 





e@ Unaffected by either the heat of compounding or 
the compounding ingredients of rubber or synthet- 
ics... insoluble in water, dilute acids, alkalis and 
organic compounds. . . immune to ordinary gases... 
and light-stable — these are the properties that es- 
tablish TITANOX pigments as the prime source of 
tinting strength for white or tinted rubber. 

Fine particle size contributes to the high tinting 
strength of TITANOX pigments — makes them readily 
dispersible in the usual compounding equipment. 
While used primarily for whitening, brightening 
and controlling translucency and opacity, TITANOX 
pigments may also contribute to the physical 
strength of the product. 

Whether you produce heavily or lightly loaded 
stocks there is a TITANOX product developed to 
meet your need. What’s more, our Technical Service 
Department stands ready at any time to assist you 
in getting the most out of your TITANOX supplies. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleve- 
land 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In 
Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Mon- 
treal 2; Toronto 1. 











the tughtest name in figment 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





9184 
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your best buy 
in rubber reinforcing resins 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., Chemical Divisi 


lite—T. M. The Goodyea 
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on, Akron 16, Ohio 
iyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akror 
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Wire Your Reservation NOW 


SAVE VITAL PRODUCTION TIME WITH 


OUR EXPERT 


a 





It is costly for any Plant to operate a 
worn, leaky Banbury: — costly in lost 
materials, imperfect blending, and re- 
tarded production. And, too, there is the 
serious risk of a complete breakdown. 
You will find it profitable in every 
way to have us put your Banbury 
body in tip top condition. Our own 
“Pre-Plan” service saves you weeks of 
production time... gets your Mixer 


REBUILDING 


SERVICE 





SPARE BODIES 
AND PARTS 


We have for sale or 
interchange Banbury 
bodies in both spray and 
jacketed types, and we 
can also supply parts for 
most sizes. Tell us your 
requirements. 











Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 






thoroughly rebuilt and back in your 
line faster. Our facilities handle every 
size and type of Banbury, and each 
job is guaranteed. 

Wire or write us for a reservation 
now. Place your valuable mixer body 
only in the qualified hands of veterans 
and specialists in Banbury rebuilding. 
Interstate Service has been perfected 
through more than sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Estimates gladly furnished. 






















































INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 
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MAGLITE 


PARA 
RESINS 


ESTERS 


RECLAIMING 
OILS 


SPONGE 
PASTE 


STABILITE 


AKRON, OHIO @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, ILL. @ NEWARK, N. J. 
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The world’s LARGEST 





Shop view of Baldwin belt press. Moving platen weighs 38 tons. 
Unusual feature is temperature control; temperature variation is 
less than +3 over entire platen area, assuring uniform curing. 


The world’s largest single roll of belting 15 feet in diameter, 
ready for crating and shipping on a special railroad car. Belt 
is 48-inches wide, and weighs 45,000 pounds. 





PRODUCED BY 
——— >ON A 


Conveyor belts have become a vital link 
in the Nation’s industrial transport system 
.and B. F. Goodrich has been a pioneer 
in extending their use by making the 
belting ever bigger and better. 
This has called for continuing devel- 
opments in the size and performance of 


World’s largest single roll of conveyor belting during 
production on a Baldwin press in the B. F. Goodrich 
Company plant at Akron, Ohio. 


EDDYSTONE DIVISION 
BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORP, 
Philadelphia 42, Penna. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN 
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- LIMA -HAMILTON 


July, 1951 





single roll of conveyor belting 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 





belting presses—which is where Baldwin comes 
in. The experience of years in designing and 
producing all varieties of presses for the rubber 
industry played a vital part in converting the 
designer’s plans into a practical, high-produc- 
tion, precision machine. Platen surface is 76” x 
4331", and a 36-foot section of belting, up to 
72-inches wide, can be cured at one time. 


BALDWIN PRESS 


The broad know-how of Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton is at your service at all times, for the 
construction, or development and construction, 
of all types of standard and _ special-purpose 
equipment. A representative will be glad to 
talk over your problem, and recommend a B-L-H 
press to solve it. 
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CHANNEL RUBBER 


A Typical Extrusion Stock 


Made From PEQUANOC 
3650 Reclaimed Rubber 


FORMULA ~A-153-3 


GR-S 15.0 
Pequanoc 3650 Reclaim 30.0 
Plasticizing Oil 15.0 
H.M.F. Black 15.0 
Zinc Oxide nee eee 1.0 
Stearic Acid 0.5 
M.B.T.S. 0.5 
D.O.T.G. 0.25 
Sulfur 1.0 
Paraffin 0.5 
Antioxidant 0.25 
Soft Clay 21.0 
100.00 


PHYSICAL TESTS 
Cure, Extruded Rods, Open Steam 40 Ibs. 


30 min. 
Unaged Aged 4 Days 
Oxygen Bomb 


Tensile 1135 lbs./sq. in. 1035 Ibs. /sq. in. 





Elongation 220% 170% 
Specific 
Gravity 1.33 
Shore 
Hardness. 72. 
COSTS 
Approx. material cost per Ib. $0.098 
Specific Gravity tin’ 1.33 
Volume Cost $0.131 





Kestlieat / For fast, clean extrusion work 
F standardize on 3650 Reclaim. 
p we 


Rubber Ko Company 
BUTLER, Cay SS qos NEW JERSEY 
Ty R e 


, 
Ec, eA 
“4IMS FoR OvER HAL 


Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 
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this book printed on paper 


coated with PURECAL 





See this new booklet 


for savings 


with GR-S 


SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE ¢ SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) ¢ ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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RY) Wyandotte 






WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - WYANDOTTE: MICHIGAN 


Chances are you’ve got GR-S on your mind. 

Well, that’s what this new booklet is all about. 

It’s titled “Purecal in GR-S”... it’s a 

complete discussion of Purecal* and other non-black 
fillers in GR-S, compared with carbon blacks. 


It gives you the facts on a new GR-S base 

compound of carbon black quality that can be made 
with Purecal. And it tells the story 

of the advantages of this new compound. 

This booklet is a working tool that 

offers basic information on the compounding and 
processing of Purecals in GR-S and cold rubber. 


“Purecal in GR-S” is hot off the press and it wouldn't 


be a bad idea to write for your copy soon. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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Find out more! Send for the booklet “Odorar 


Rubber | 
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Do your rubber products have 














the sniff that sells? 








TRADE MARK 





A at ee Bee RS ot = Re. pate 
your rubber products more customer appeal w Alamask 
ae ine 
rants] Often times; it’s the snill that sells 
f 1 successful—end uses for new ‘‘Alamask 
ays (natural and synthetic, open 

44 A “é i> 4+ Al ‘ RON “Al | a 
Alamask’’ LD, ‘““Alamask’’ 6390, “‘Alamask’’ O 





e pillow and mattre j 
For shoe adhesives, from natural latex: “A 
synthetic latex: “Alamask’’ 6337, ‘“Alamask’’ 175 
“Alamask” LD, ‘Alamask‘’ For natu we © 





Du Pont “Alamask”’ odorants 


TRADE MARK 


REG S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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EASIER PROCESSING, better physical properties and excellent 
combination of oil and chemical resistance led to the selection of 
Cuemicum 50 NANS in the stock from which these pipe fittings 
were molded to close dimensional tolerances. 





You can make better 


chemically-resistant pipe 


om 
j 


HE 





Photos courtesy of The Luzerne Rubber Co. 


Makers of hard rubber chemical-resistant 
piping have found that CHEMIGUM — 
Goodyear’s nitrile type synthetic elastomer— 
is an ideal material. CHEMIGUM has better 
oil resistance than either natural rubber or 
other types of synthetics, better physical 
properties and good moldability. 


You'll find that CHEmMicuM rubbers are out- 
standing in all these characteristics: 


Easier Processability 

Better Physical Properties 
Excellent Chemical Resistance 
Excellent Oil Resistance 
Excellent Moldability 

Fine, Glossy Finish 


CHEMICUM is available in three types — 
N3NS, with greatest oil and solvent resist- 
ance because of its high acrylonitrile 
content; 30 N4NS, with the lowest Mooney 


MIKGUM 





i al 








plasticity of any nitrile rubber; and 50 N4NS 
which is slightly tougher, and best suited for 
molded applications. 


Current uses of the CHEmMicuM rubbers 
include gasoline hose; oil-resistant shoe soles; 
hard packing compounds; oil-resistant auto- 
motive parts; a wide range of molded and 
extruded items; and adhesives of several 
types. Although all nitrile rubbers are cur- 
rently in short supply, you can find high- 
potential uses for CHEMIGUM in the future 
by sending today for samples for evaluation 
and full technical data to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 








GOODFYEAR 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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1939 
100 TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DISCOVERY 


OF VULCANIZATION 














1939 ; 
U.S. SUBMARINE "SQUALUS” SANK 








1939 





1939 
BASEBALL'S I!00TH ANNIVERSARY 





1939 
MARBON INTRODUCED TY-PLY 


TO THE RUBBER TRADE 





YES!/tHe euBBER TO METAL ADHESIVE 1S TY*PLY 
“STOOD THE TEST OF TIME SINCE -- 39" 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY INDIANA 


NDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Camachine Triplex 
SLITTER-REWINDER 


4 
a 


s THEIR PROBLEM WAS DIFFERENT! 


. , 
% Pg Se ae oS ee « 


ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ew oe ee oe i we 





when you musf depend on experience .. « 


A large producer of acetate film ordered a battery of high-speed slitter-rewinders to use in 

processing their product. Characteristics of the material called for highly sensitive web tension control 
throughout the slitting and rewinding operation, and for razor-clean slitting. Provision had to be made for 
producing rolls of uniform density regardless of variations in the caliper of the material. Since core heat 
would ruin the inner laps of the rewound rolls it was necessary to minimize heat generated by friction 
between core and rewind shaft. Other requisites included: positive roll separation; trim rewind for 

salvage; 15” diameter rewind and speed of 800 feet per minute. And no complicated gadgets — the 


machines had to be designed for economy, simplicity, durability and low-cost maintenance. 


+ + you can depend on LQMALMIMES 


The new Camachine Triplex slitter-rewinder was specifically developed to meet the 

requirements outlined above. The Triplex is a mew machine, designed to meet a new set of 
Operating conditions, and featuring several mew principles in slitter-rewinder engineering. The 
Triplex is new, yes, but its design is deeply rooted in Cameron Machine Company's sixty years of 
specialization and leadership in the manufacture of roll production equipment. The new Triplex 

has proved again that when you have to depend on experience you can depend on Camachines! 


For complete information write to: 


Cameron Machine Company - 61 Poplar Street - Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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ACTIVATOR Wews 





ORst HEAD PRODUCTS 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


In BUTYL. too... POWER CONSUMPTION CHARTS 


ZINC OWE 


..-Cuts Power Costs 
... Expedites Processing 








In Butyl, as in GR-S, the easier, better incorpo- 
ration of Protox—166* in zinc masterbatches helps 


you in these 2 ways. Conventional zinc oxide causes 

1. Eliminates Banbury power peaks—thus cut- ew sia at start of master- 
ting penalty payments for electricity beyond , 

the contract demand limit. (See power charts at 





right.) 
2. Reduces strainer “‘down-time’’—as much as : : : 
80°, —because of fewer undispersed aggregates. —— PROTOX-166 — 


(See photographs below.) 


These advantages of Protox stem from its pat- 
ented coating of zinc propionate, which is readily 
wetted by Butyl and other types of rubber. 


*U._S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


ZINC OXIDE DISPERSIONS 


——— ZINC OXIDE 





Protox zinc oxide incorporates 
without power peaks... cuts 
penalty payments. 





ZINC OXIDE-A Conventional zinc PROTOX-166 ZINC OXIDE Protox 


oxide gives many undispersed ag- zinc oxide disperses well, as its 
gregates in the short mixing special coating is readily wetted 
cycle used here. by the rubber. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments WORst HEAD PRODUCTS 


... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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| FARREL MILL 


can be equipped | 


with a motorized 


“production 
manager” 





Farrel mills can be equipped with 
remote-controlled strip cutter and roll 
adjustment for regulating the feed to 
calender or tubing machine. When 
actuated by push buttons from the 
next machine in the line, these motor- 
operated units will vary the width or 
thickness of the ribbon of stock being 
taken from the mill and prevent 
“choking” or “starving” of the suc- 
ceeding machine. 


For almost a century, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham has worked closely with the 
rubber industry in developing indi- 
vidual processing units to meet the 
needs of the industry. In addition, the 


company’s Engineering Planning Di- 
vision specializes in the development 
of complete production layouts. De- 
signed for specific sets of conditions, 
these installations improve produc- 
tion efficiency and reduce handling 
costs through planned processing flow. 


Write for further details of this 
unique engineering service or for in- 
formation about any of the produc- 
tion units listed. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


A — Farrel-Birmingham mills are 
available in a complete range of 
sizes, from 6” x 13” for the labora- 
tory up to 28” x 84” heavy duty 
machines for the factory. For spe- 
cial requirements, variations in de- 
sign as well as a wide choice of 
drive arrangements are obtainable, 
often from existing plans. Bulletin 
173 describes these machines in 
detail. 


B — Two types of strip cutters are 
available—hand-operated or motor- 
operated with push-button control. 
Two or more knives can be supplied. 


F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers * Plasticators 
Pelletizers * Mixing, Grinding, 
Warming and Sheeting Mills * Bale 
Cutters * Tubing Machines ® Refin- 
ers * Crackers * Washers * Calen- 
ders * Hose Machines * Hydraulic 
Presses * and other Equipment for 
Processing Rubber and Plastic 


yA a 
-Strmingham 
FB-686 Materials. 
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Cut milling costs with outstanding processing 


POLYMEL D 


(A solid friable sty -indene copolymer resin) 


Highly effective in small quantities 


Splendid physicals 
Maintains hardness 
Excellent moldability 
Extender for styrene hardeners and stiffeners 
High dielectric properties 


Detackifies highly loaded stocks | 


Highly advantageous in GR-S compounding 
Excellent processing for all highly loaded batches 
Readily available 


Sample on request 








1800 Bayard Street 


THE POLYMEL CORP, | =< 20 


Phone: PLaza 1240 





WI 
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Hose will 
Qut-Service, Out-Last 
Every other kind 


PELLE TEX 


PELLETEX protects hose tube, friction and cover, makes 
them stronger and extends their life. PELLETEX compounds 
maintain a very low water absorption and high resistance 
to steam, air, oil, gas, gasoline, chemicals, paint, varnish, 
solvents, animal and vegetable oils or products. 














PELLETEX imparts excellent physical and aging proper- 
ties, and assures a uniform tubing speed that helps com- 
pounds to hold their shape during processing. Hose stocks 
containing PELLETEX extrude smoothly and rapidly, and 
permit flow into the fabric during vulcanization. 

Finished hose made with PELLETEX is pliable and re- 
silient, yet tough enough to withstand rubbing, dragging, 
and considerably rough treatment. Manufacturers of best 

Th e hose always specify PELLETEX. 


am. GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


BOT 
gp” 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York ond Akron © Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Row Materials Company, Boston 





H_N. Richards Company, Trenton « The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco ¢ Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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Production records in rubber companies, large or small, tell the remarkable 

story of General Electric’s silicone mold release agent SM-61*. You get 

fewer rejects ... reduced mold down time for cleaning ... more even 

release ... better products faster... as compared with conventional mold 

release agents! SM-61 is today’s leading mold release agent, and here are 

the reasons why... these proved advantages with SM-61... 

®@ Excellent Mold Coverage—SM-61 gives outstanding performance on 
intricate molds. 

®@ Stability at Higher Temperatures—SM-61 remains stable at temper- 
atures up to 150 F. 

® Stability under Mechanical Working—S\.-61 won't break or cream 
under repeated recycling in centrifugal pumping systems. 

@ Hard Water Stability—SM-61 remains stable 24 hours at 14°; dilution 
in water of over 200 P.P.M. hardness. 

® Many Other Advantages—SM-61 will not stain light-colored stocks, 
is rust-inhibited, has low toxicity. and gives outstanding performance 
in numerous other ways. 

These advantages are all on the record of large rubber plants and test 

laboratories. W hy not try SM-61 for yourself? ? Chemical Division, General 

Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

For details, write to Section P-4, General Electric Company, Waterford, New York. (In 

Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto.) 


*Formerly G-E 81161 


Silicones for the Rubber Industry 


FROM A HOST OF ''HEADACHES’”’ 
IN RUBBER MOLDING— 





Tires are easily released untorn, 
unscratched —thanks to SM-6l, 
which prevents pocketing. 





Smoother finished rubber buttons 
are obtained through the even re- 
lease provided by SM-61. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE 
SULPHUR IS YOUR 


BEST BET! 


Pound for pound, on a per unit basis, you'll find 
that CRYSTEX contains more insoluble sulphur, 
for CRYSTEX is guaranteed to be 859% insoluble 
in Carbon Bisulphide. Before you order insoluble 
sulphur, first check the prices, but it’s just as im- 
portant to check the percentage of insoluble sulphur. 
By this per unit comparison, CRYSTEX insoluble 
sulphur is more economical and many ueers find that 


its use gives them a better product. 


Let us send you a generous testing sample and the 


very latest technical and use data for CRYSTEX 


Insoluble Sulphur. 
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Other Stauffer Rubbermakers' 
Chemicals 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
Tire Brand, 9912% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand 


“Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur 
Flowers of Sulphur, 9912% Pure 
(30% Insoluble in CS2) 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda 
Sulphur Chloride 


Borax 








STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMP 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicage 1, Illinois * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. © 424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, O. © Apopka, Fla. 
N. Portland, Ore. ¢ Houston 2, Tex. 


e Weslaco, Tex. 
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... There may be several types of 
products that you need in this 
list of FLINTKOTE materials 


Surely, there’s at least ove place in your 
plant or processes where materials listed 
on this page can serve you...and serve 
you better. 


Maybe it’s an improved kind of saturant 
you need. A new adhesive. Or a sizing... 
a protective coating ...a mastic flooring 
emulsion ... or products for waterproof- 
ing or dampproofing. The FLINTKOTE 
Line includes them all...and more, 
They’re all quality products...all 
FLINTKOTE-made. 


Maybe you're looking for a brand new 
product. One that improves your plant 
protection or your manufacturing proc- 
esses. A tailor-made one—that no one 
else has been able to give you. Our re- 
search staff will be glad to help you 
develop it. 


You can get a finished product... or 
one to use as a Component in your own 
formulations. 


We manufacture in volume... with 
plants from coast to coast. 


So read the list at the right—make your 
own list—and send it to us for complete 
information, specifications and prices. No 
obligation, of course—and you'll be 
mighty glad to have FLINTKOTE as 
another reliable source of supply. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta + Boston +» Chicago Heights + Detroit 

Los Angeles + New Orleans + Washington 

The Flintkote Co. of Canada, Ltd., 30th St., 
Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 
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ADHESIVES 


Asphalt Emulsions—cold applied 
Asphalt and Rubber Compounds 
Solvent Rubber Cements 
Synthetic Rubber and Resin 
Compounds 

Rubber and Resin Water 
Dispersions 

Asphalt Tile Cements 


SATURANTS and SIZINGS 


Asphalt Products for Water- 
proofing paper, cloth, building 
materials 

Rubber Compounds for Carpet 
Backing and impregnating 
Binders for various compositions 
Tire Cord Dipping Solutions 


COATINGS 


Products for Waterproofing and 
Dampproofing 


Protection for Thermal 
Insulation 

Corrosion-Resistant Protection 
Sound-Deadening—Spray-on 
Anti-Slip Floor Coating 

Joint and Crack Sealers—hot and 
cold applied 

Asphalt Base Aluminum Paint 


FLINTKOTE 
Products for Industry 


LOOK...and LIST ’EM! 


RUBBER WORLD 























SHELL 
DUTREX 


© Plasticizer and Extender for 
GR-S Tire Treads, Footwear 
and Mechanical Goods 


° Chemically and Physically Controlled 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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There are 





13 properties of 


which will improve your processing: 


1. Uniformity 7. Fibrousness 

2. Strength 8. Controlled Bulk 

3. Variety 9. Ashlessness 

4. Color Stability 10. Chemical Inertness 
5. Purity 11. Non Abrasiveness 
6. Low Gravity 12. Absorbency 


13. Softness 


And one or all are sure to better your product ... increase your profits. 
Find out what Solka-Floc can do for you. Send your processing problems to our 


Technical Service Department for samples and recommendations. 


[ouaunyy 
A PRODUCT OF ye BROW om - 
| Uy 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS e SOLKA-FLOC e NIBROC PAPERS e« NIBROC TOWELS e NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES e¢ ONCO INSOLES e CHEMICALS 
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...0f miniature factories... 





United channel blacks are remarkable products wrested from hydrocarbon 
gases in miniature flames that are starved for air. 


United channel blacks stem from over four million precisely regimented flame 
factories where each particle of black is refined in incandescent heat. 


United channel blacks are collected by impingement in the nascent state and 
they retain their innate activity in support of high reinforcement of rubber. 


United channel blacks have been in use for decades and have an enviable 
record of satisfactory performance. They are uniform, dependable, and ever 
in demand. 


Think of channel black—United channel black—for durable rubber products. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK + AKRON + CHICAGO + BOSTON 
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QUALITY CHECKED 
CARBON BLACKS 


United are specialists in carbon black manufacture and have a dis- 
tinguished background for turning out products outstanding for quality, 
uniformity and dependability. 

United channel blacks compel attention. The bags are trim looking, 
tightly sealed, colorfully printed and readily identified either by a code 
number or your pigment number. 

Preference for United blacks is world-wide because they completely 
satisfy the consumer’s exacting demands. 


Insist on United blacks for the fullest benefits from carbon blacks. 


UNITED CHANNEL BLACKS 


RESEARCH DIVISION—UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC.— CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
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Give You Greater Fabric Uniformity 


July, 1951 


The greater uniformity of Mt. Vernon Fabrics means 
consistent quality in your finished products-smoother, 
more efficient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engineers is avail- 
able on request to help you with your problems in develop- 
ment or application of industrial fabrics. 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling ©) Agents 


40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore 
Boston « Los Angeles « Akron 
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“™® DOUBLE-CHECKED\” CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY == 





Vulcanizing agent for natural rubber and 
synthetic elastomers. Vultac eliminates sulfur bloom 
normally encountered with pigment sulfur, and imparts easy 

processing characteristics to GR-S formulations. 
The uniform vulcanization achieved through the use of the 





VULTACS results in GR-S and nitrile rubber stocks possessing the ya 
following superior qualities: - 7 

; \ 
1. Maintenance of tensile strength and elongation upon extended cure. 1 | Nii 


2. Retention of tensile strength and elongation after severe aging. 









3. Outstanding resistance to heat. 


4. Outstanding resistance to flex cracking and tear, before and 
» after aging and at elevated temperatures. 
































Type Alkylphenol Sulfide Disulfide Disulfide 
Sulfur Content 23% 28% 
Color and Form Hard Brown Resin Hard Brown Resin 
Softening Point (ASTM E28-36T) 55-65°C. 70-80°C. 
Solubility Readily soluble in | Readily soluble in 
all common organic | all common organic * 
solvents except the | solvents except the 25th 
alcohols. alcohols. Anniversary 
Specific Gravity 25/25°C. 1.16-1.17 1.19-1.20 ® 
SHARPLES 
Approx. Lbs. per Gallon 9.7 10.0 TRADE 














350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


; Sharples Hitters ie 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


34 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 
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can a rubber chemist 
learn from 2 


soap chemist? 





PRODUCT INDUSTRY 
Ethylene Glycol Mono Stearate Cosmetics 
Diglycol Laurate Paper 
Textiles 
Diglycol Stearate Cosmetics 
Paper 
Metals 
Poly Glycol 200 Mono Laurate Plastics 
Poly Glycol 400 Mono Laurate Insecticides 
General 
Plastics 





Poly Glycol 400 Mono Stearate Textiles 





Pharmaceuticals 
Poly Glycol 400 Distearate Shampoos 
Poly Glycol 6CO Mono Laurate Detergents 





Carbowax 1000 Mono Stearate Paper Coating 
Carbowax 1500 Mono Stearate Pharmaceuticals 


Carbowax 4000 Mono Stearate’ Electrical Insulation 
Textiles 


Yes, a rubber chemist can learn a thing or two from a soap chemist about 


polyhydrice alcohol fatty acid esters. The rubber chemist can learn how 
Polyethylene Glycol 400 Di Laurate and Mono Laurate affect synthetic 


rubber and resin latices. The soap chemist knows well how the monester 


Is 


of 


we 
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an excellent penetrating and cleansing non-ionic wetting agent capable 
improving quality and adding good properties to his products. 

Note how the products in the above tzble change in uses as the molecular 
ights increase. No matter what kind of chemist you are, Glyco can tell 
you a thing or two about polyoxymonoesters. Why not send for 


a copy of our latest Ester Catalog today? 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


USE 


Cpacifier 


Defoamer 
Emulsifier 


Emulsifier 
Plasticizer 
Lubricant 


Viscosity Stabilizer 


Emulsifier 
Non-ionic wetting agent 
Anti-static agent 


Suspending and thick- 
ening agent 
Suspending agent 


Thickener and foam 
stabilizer 


Non-ionic surfactant 
Anti-gelling agent 
Dispersing agent - 


Water soluble lubricant 
Trickener 
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HYDRAULIC MOLDING PRESSES 


HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1924 


llustration: 1000 ton, 42” x 42” Slab Side type 
with 36” dia. ram. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
STURDY — DEPENDABLE — ECONOMICAL 


A complete range of sizes in 4-Bolt, Slab Side, 


Ring Type for every molding requirement. 


STEWART BOLLING & CO., INC. 


3190 E. 65th St. Cleveland 27, Ohio 


MILLS e INTENSIVE MIXERS & CALENDERS 
REFINERS ® CRACKERS e@ BALE SLITTERS 
GEARS a SPEED REDUCERS © PUMP UNITS 











ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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VULCANOL 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 


Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 


Dispersions of Latex Compounding Chemicals. 


x *k& * 


Technical information and samples available 


promptly upon request. 





*Registered Trademark 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


WICA COMPANY INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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A new, tested plasticizer, HSC-13 offers 
vital advantages as an aid to mixing and 
pigment dispersion . . . It cuts down on the mixing cycle and at the same time gives better 
dispersion, making it possible to increase output . . . HSC-13 will give slightly increased 
hardness, better flex life, higher elongation and abrasion resistance. It is effective in low 
grade stocks with high filler content as well as with natural rubber, GR-S, Nitrile or with 
blends of various rubbers. 


Plasticizer-Peptizer, PLASTONE is non- 
toxic, practically odorless and does not 
impart any color to the compound. It greatly improves dispersion of pigments, resistance 
to abrasion, aging and flex-cracking. Milled and calendered blanks remain firm with mini- 
mum shrinkage — an important advantage where automatic cutting of hot stocks is em- 
ployed . . . PLASTONE smooths out dry, rough stocks, acts as a non-blooming fatty acid, 
activates thiazole accelerators, reduces viscosity of rubber solutions . . . It has a strong 
affinity for all types of synthetic, natural and reclaim rubbers. 





Write for bulletins giving complete technical data on these plasticizers. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 





AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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ADVANCE VINYL RESIN STABILIZERS 
=3 +52 =21 E6B 
V-1-N JCX VL-3 BC-12 
OTHERS PREPARED TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 





Advance’s diversified experience and years of research have 
produced high performance VINYL RESIN STABILIZERS. 
Whether you want resistance to heat or light . . . need flexibility 
in quality control ... or desire specific stabilization qualities in 
your plastics . . . it will pay you to investigate the possibilities 
offered by ADVANCE STABILIZERS. 


This is another way that Advance Solvents & Chemical Corpora- 
tion is helping the plastic and rubber industry improve its 
products through research and the development of better 
stabilizers. 


This experience is available to you, today, wherever you 
may be. Call, write or wire. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





TANNEY: COSTELLO 


| INCORPORATED 



































| P.O. BOX 1112 








868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 





Who said “Rubber Shortage”? 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 

in dried compound. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve B. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than 
that of Skellysolve D is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium 
quick final dry. Lessens bloating and 
skinning tendency. 
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“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Come what may, 
past experience shows that good old 
American ingenuity will keep America 
running and living on Rubber. And to- 
day more than ever, it’s vitally impor- 
tant to make the most of the rubber we 
have. 


Take no chances with the solvent used in 
your manufacturing operations! Stand- 
ardize on Skellysolve and be sure you're 
right. When it’s Skellysolve, you can be 
sure of uniformity that helps maintain 
your product’s quality, that helps you 
hold good customers, that helps to re- 
duce rejects and save rubber. 


Analyze Skellysolve’s ability to deliver 
every characteristic you look for! Min- 
imum of low and high boiling com- 


5 
& 
4 


pounds means reduced rejects due to 
blushing and blisters. Controlled vapor 
pressure means no bloated containers! 
Minimum of low boiling compounds 
means no seeds in cements! And free- 
dom from greasy residues means high 
bonding strength! 


Skellysolve is less toxic than some other 
solvents, reduces health hazards in your 
plant. Helps boost production, too, be- 
cause Skellysolve is sweet-smelling, 
pleasant to work with. It will not freeze 
at atmospheric temperature, has low end 
points, quick evaporation, a minimum 
of unsaturates and pyrogenic decompo- 
sition products—every feature that adds 
up to the almost ideal solvent 


Write for more detailed technical facts 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Francis Shaw made and installed in 1879 the 
first Extruding Machine ever used in the rubber 
industry (for Charles Macintosh & Co. Ltd.) 
Since then we have kept abreast of all modern 
developments; our present range of machines 

is unrivalled in conception 


and design. 











The illustrated shows the latest type of Shaw 
Extruder. Can be fitted with variable or 
constant speed motor mounted in the base 


for cleanliness and to save floor space. 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 
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SUPPLIERS WHO KNOW THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber Equipment Specialists 





Electrical equipment for: 


CALENDERS - EXTRUDERS - MILLS - BANBURYS - CONVEYORS 


CONTROLS @ MOTORS @ REDUCERS @ MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


ALL EQUIPMENT — NEW or USED 


SERVICE - QUALITY - DEPENDABILITY 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

















THE A-C SUPPLY COMPANY 


rele fe). | ay 1 P.O. BOX 991 HEmlock 6188 r V4 te], ae) ie) 
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MARVINOL® vinyl resins + 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF aa 


Naugatuck Marvinol is in your plastic future! 


This could be the unveiling of a bright, new future for 
your products. 

For the product wonders in this crystal ball have been 
worked by a marvelous material from which your products 
could k Marvinol vinyl resin. 

Here is a Marvinol-made handbag — soft and pliable as 
leather — yet perfectly washable, and it won't crack, peel, 
scuff or fade. 

Here Marvinol is rigid and rvgged—in a fountain pen 
barrel. There it is flexible—in wire covering. 

Here are high-style tapestries with a softly woven look 


AZ -%G 
YU, a 











and feel. And colorful upholsteries with a stibélity that 
holds their shape and fit. And a snag-free zipper that closes 
with v0 track! 

All these and hundreds more products can be made with 
Marvinol — rigid as steel, flexible as fabric, crystal clear 
or opaque, in all colors. In fact, Marvinol can be almost 
anything you want to make it. 

Marvinol comes from the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of the United States Rubber Company —a basic source of 
raw materials. It’s in the plastics business to sfzy and grou 
with you. Write us and see what Marvinol can do ie yOu. 


= Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


207 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia * In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers « 


VIBRIN£ polyester resins 








10,000 Pounds Constant Tension 





IOI Nylon Tire Fabric Latexer 


Complete one-man process control is but one of the many outstanding advanced- 
design features of this IOI latexing machine. Here are just a few of the others: 





@ Simultaneous impregnation, drying 
and attenuation of the cords, resulting in 
pre-stretched tire fabric that requires no 
further processing prior to calendering. 


@ Direct gas-fired heating, under com- 
plete control, provides the correct high 
temperature required for the most 
efficient rate of drying either woven or 
weftless fabric. 


@ Rugged in construction, yet extremely 
flexible in operation, with constant- 
tension control at all speeds. 


@ Units available in various capacities, 
from small production machines up to 
high speed calender train installations. 


@ These machines require very little 
cleaning and a minimum of house- 
keeping maintenance. 


An Industrial Ovens engineer will be glad to call at your convenience to discuss the 
application of this machine to your particular latexing requirements. 


ol 


y: 
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13825 TRISKETT ROAD ™- CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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Improve 
your vinyl plastics 
operations 

and cut costs —\. 
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.. With ss 
“Dutch Boy’ P> 
DS-207 
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... here’s a co-stabilizer with a triple advantage 


You use only half of one per cent, or so— 
But See What You Get with “Dutch 

Boy” DS-207—a co-stabilizer that speeds 
production, upgrades quality, and cuts costs. 


PRODUCT USE 











TRI-BASE Electrical and other DS-207 provides solid phase lubricity at all 
Bin sucha h compounds requiring high : beck a oe on 
(Tribasic Lead Sulphate) heat-stability temperatures, and 1s highly dispersible. 
TRI-BASE E Thus, processing is smoother and faster, both 


Low volume cost 


(Basic Lead Silicate in calendering and in molding. 











Sulphate Complex) insulation 
Sheeting, extrusion and DS-207, stable at temperatures nearing 
DS-207 molded compounds, i.e., oF 3 ae | 1 lick 
(Dibasic Lead Stearate) insulated wire and vinyl 600°, imparts excellent heat- and light- 
eee stability as a co-stabilizer. Tack control is 
PLUMB-O-SIL A Translucent and colored good. It also increases water- and solvent- 
(Co-precipitate of Lead sheeting and upholstery wae ft 5 
Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) stocks resistance in finished products. 
PLUMB-O-SIL B i . r 
(Co-precipitate of Lead Translucent film and Let our technical staff show specifically what 


Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) sheeting, belting 
PLUMB-O-SIL C 
(Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


DS-207—and the other “Dutch Boy” 
chemicals—can do for you. Call on us. 





High grade insulated 
wire and sheeting 








DYTHAL General purpose stabilizer 
(Di-basic Lead Phthalate) for heat and light 
~ DYPHOS Excellent for heat and light 


. . in all opaque stocks,includ- 
(Di-basic Lead Phosphite) ing Plastisols and Organosols 








Vinyl flooring and other opradeiar’ E 
ide s Reg. U. S. Pat. . 
NORMASAL compounds requiring good i si sci 


(N I Lead Salicylat A ae 
ormal Lead Salicylate) light-stability NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, [DL Broadway. New Yokoo Now. 
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wire 
insulation 


Fideplane wire 
submarine cable. 


Write: 


DAREX REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


s these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


Home Office 
J. W. VanRiper 
SHerwood 2-8262 


Akron, Ohio 
J. C. Clinefelter 
JEfferson 3264 


London, England 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
REgent 2430 
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JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 
LOgan 3261 


Consider DAREX Copolymer X43 . . 


This high styrene resin makes possible a thin-walled, 
light-weight wire covering that gives high modulus with 
good cutting resistance, good tensile and elongation that 
change little on aging, high resistivity, low dielectric con- 
stant and power factor that change little on water 
immersion, and very low mechanical water absorption. 


Electrical Properties of GR-S Compound No. C3G 
AFTER 28 DAYS IN HzO AT 70°C 


D. C. Resistivity (megohm-ccl 52x 108 
Dielectric Constant lat 1 K. C.) 4.23 
Power Factor lat] K. C1) 00131 
AFTER 7 DAYS IN H2O AT 70°C 
Water Absorption [mg/sq. in.) 12> 
Loss of Solubles {mg/sq. in.] 1.79 


Typical DAREX Copolymer X43 stocks are distinguished by 
fast, smooth extrusion, good mold flow, excellent hot tear 
resistance, and smooth calendering with low shrinkage. 


Organic Chemicals Division 


DEWEY AND ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 

















PATERSON 
ON. J. 






PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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SPONGE RUBBER 


Sponge rubber processing — equipment engi- 
neering & procurement — electrical — struc- 
tural — ventilating — piping and building en- 
gineering — all technical services to develop 
complete plants to produce sponge rubber or 
other products of rubber and plastics. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
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AKTONE 


(Accelerator Activator) 


Lower Accelerator Costs 
Safe Processing ) 
Available - 











Channel Blacks 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue. New York 17. N.Y. 


Furnace Blacks 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Clays 


Rubber Chemicals 
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The Production and Utilization of Hig 
Mooney Viscosity S 


HE properties of high Mooney viscosity synthetic 
t rubbers plasticized with low-cost oils were reported 

recently by Swart, Pfau, and Weinstock.* These 
authors found that synthetic rubbers with very high 
Mooney viscosities, even above 200 ML-4 minutes esti- 
mated, could be compounded in the latex state with as 
much as 100 parts of plasticizer per 100 parts of polymer. 
Vulcanizates of these highly plasticized polymers, with 
a correspondingly high amount of HAF carbon black, 
gave physical properties nearly equal to those of 
standard GR-S vulcanizates. In the laboratory study 
relations between the Mooney viscosity of the parent 
polymer and the amount of oil required for easy 
processing were found. Several methods of mixing the 
polymer and the oil were examined; of these the latex 
compounding technique was preferred. A survey of 
various types of plasticizers indicated that two petroleum 
oils, Sundex 53 and Circosol 2NH, gave a satisfactory 
balance of properties. 

The present paper describes the further development 
of plasticized copolymers of high Mooney viscosity 
through pilot-plant and commercial production to factory 
and service trials. Commercial production of a highly 
plasticized synthetic rubber suitable for use in_ first- 
quality tires has been accomplished. Tire tests on the 
production polymers have shown service ratings signifi- 
cantly better than those of GR-S cold rubber. The over- 
all good quality predicted by the laboratory investigation 
has been confirmed by tests on the material produced on 
the commercial scale, and replacement of natural rubber, 
GR-S, or GR-S cold rubber by this new material can 
be recommended in the majority of applications. 

In the preliminary stages of pilot-plant production 
quantities of a 71/29 butadiene-styrene copolymer 
(XPRD-116) were polymerized at 41° F. in an un- 
modified polymerization system similar in most respects 
to those used in the production of commercial GR-S 
cold rubber. The polymer was compounded with oil in 
the latex state, as described previously.* The processing 


1Presented before the Rubber Chemistry Division, Chemical Institute 
5 


of Canada, Kitchener, Ont., Canada June 15, 1951 
2General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, © 
2Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada, 
4India Rupper Wortp, June, 1951, p. 309 
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characteristics of the final material were not optimal, 
but the tire tests, to be reported later in this paper, 
showed a rating of 118 against a control of GR-S black 
masterbatch. These encouraging results lent further 1m- 
petus to the development project. 

The data of the laboratory study were supplemented 
by pilot-plant work in which the modifier, conversion 
and polymerization temperature were varied. In fact 
the study has covered a complete range of conversions 
and includes polymers prepared well beyond the gel 
point; in all these polymers there was no abrupt change 
in properties, indicating an upper limit in molecular 
weight or gel content. However, concurrent with the 
evaluation of these variables, two restrictions were 
placed on the scope of the development project to in- 
sure rapid attainment of the first objective—a plasticized, 
high Mooney viscosity polymer suitable for first-line 
tire treads. In the first place, the polymerization temper- 
ature was set at Secondly, the maximum con- 
version was set at 727. These restrictions reduced the 
major variables in polymerization to one, i.e., amount of 
modifier, which controls Mooney viscosity at constant 
conversion and composition. Experimental polymers 
with various Mooney levels were compounded with 
oil and HAF carbon black to give processable com- 
pounds, that is, in the region of 60 compound Mooney 
viscosity. 

The physical properties of the 
evaluated, and typical trends are shown in Figure 1. 
The amount of oil required for good processability in- 
creased with the Mooney viscosity of the raw polymer. 
At these optimal oil (and black) levels, the tensile 
strength, elongation at break, tear strength, and hard- 
ness decreased with increasing Mooney viscosity. How- 
ever, the reduction in any of these properties was not 
abrupt or great enough in magnitude to establish a 
maximum limit on the Mooney viscosity of the parent 
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i | minutes) using the available control techniques. It 
| was, therefore, most expedient to reduce the Mooney 
50 + a a : vt i ~ 
il viscosity of the polymer to a level which could be 
i. 4 more easily controlled by normal techniques. The un- 
i? ADDITIVE REQUIREMENT (PHR) plasticized polymer produced to this level of approx- 
| imately 135 ML-+ minutes Mooney viscosity was coded 
1 XPRD-211. 
4 Considerable quantities of NPRD-211, unplasticized, 
| were produced in the commercial polymerization unit 
for large-scale factory evaluation by the Banbury mix- 
ot 4 ; : ee Z . : ; 
. ing technique. When the latex compounding equip- 
; 7 = ment was installed, oil was added to the high viscosity 


Fig. 1. Effect of Mooney Viscosity of Poly- 
mer on the Properties of Tread Vulcanizates 


polymer over the range examined. There was, of course, 
a considerable incentive from the point of view of 
increased production and cost to raise the oil level to the 
maximum consistent with processability and 
quality of product. 

Further, large quantities of polymer were required to 
establish the optimal level of the Mooney viscosity of 
the raw polymer. Therefore two polymers, XPRD-129 
with a Mooney viscosity above 150 (ML-4 minutes) 
and XPRD-130 with a Mooney viscosity of 120 (ML-4 
minutes), were made in large-scale equipment. The 
variation in Mooney level was attained by charging 
different amounts of modifier. These polymers were 
evaluated in the laboratory and factory with oil added 
by the Banbury mixing and by the latex compounding 
techniques. Most of the production was finished as dry, 
unplasticized polymer since the latex compounding 
equipment was not yet installed in the commercial unit. 

The laboratory and factory tests on these two polymers 
checked well with the curves shown in Figure 1. The 
tire test data, which will be presented later in this 
paper, showed excellent ratings for these polymers. 
Again, there was no experimental evidence of a practical 
limit to Mooney viscosity of the polymers in the evalua- 
tion data. There was, however, some difficulty in con- 
trol of the polymerization of XPRD-129 (150 ML-4 
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polymer, using latex compounding techniques described 
previously.4. The resulting latex-compounded polymer 
was coded XPRD-233, and when uniformity of produc- 
tion was insured, the subsequent production was recoded 
as Polysar Krynol. The curve (additive requirement ) 
of Figure 1 indicated that the oil requirement for 
XN PRD-233 was of the order of 50-55 parts. It was, 
however, thought desirable to reduce this to 40-45 
parts to permit the normal addition of oil during 
factory Banbury mixing. 

The production of Krynol has not yet reached a 
maximum in the commercial unit, pending installation 
of more extensive equipment for latex compounding. 
High rates of production, however, have been reached 
over short periods of time. These rates were favorable 
in comparison with those of GR-S and cold rubber 
production. and were accomplished with only minor 
alterations of processing equipment. 


Laboratory Evaluation 


The high viscosity polymer XPRD-211 has a higher 
average molecular weight and a much smaller propor- 
tion of low molecular weight polymer than Polysar S 
(GR-S). The higher average molecular weight of 
XPRD-211 polymer allows the addition of appreciable 
quantities of petroleum softener which plasticizes the 
polymer to a processable level and, as will be shown 
by laboratory and service tests, confers other desirable 
properties to the polymer. 

A most striking illustration of the qualities of XPRD- 
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Fig. 3. Variation of the Physical Properties of Vulcanizates of 
XPRD-211 with HAF Carbon Black and Plasticizer Adjusted to 
Give a Compound Mooney Viscosity of 60 ML-4 Minutes 


211 may be shown by — the properties of this 
polymer with those of Polysar S, Polysar Krylene (71/29 
butadiene/styrene polymerized at 41° F.), and natural 
rubber in a common recipe containing 50 parts of 
Circosol 2XH and 75 parts of Philblack O per 100 
parts of polymer, Table 1. The higher molecular weight 
of NPRD-211 permitted a compound Mooney viscosity 
in the processable range of 60 ML-4 minutes, while the 
compound Mooney viscosities of the lower molecular 
weight polymers were below 30 ML-4 minutes. It 
should be noted, in particular, that the tensile strength 
of the XPRD-211 vulcanizate was about 1000 p.s.i. 
higher than that of the other vulcanizates, and that a 
satisfactory level of modulus at 300° and Shore hard- 
ness was maintained with no sacrifice in elongation at 
break or tear strength. 


TABLE 1. Errect or 50 PHR Circoso, 2XH ON THE VULCANIZATE 
PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS POLYMERS 











Smoked Poly ar 
XPRD-211 Sheets Krylene™ Polysar Si 
100 100 100 100 
f 79 75 75 75 
Circosol Sx 0 50 50 0 
Stearic acid 4 3 1 1 
AgeRite White 1 
Zinc GRMN hs when 6 bine F 5 5 5 5 
Santocure. ore 1.25 0.5 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur . 2 2.5 2 2 
Cc ompout . mooney ( (ML- 
212° F. : 5Y 21 20 25 
Press cure at 292° $5 25 60 $5 
Hardness, Shore, T3 2 44 46 41 $3 
Modulus at 300% (p.s.i.). 1640 1040 1000 1160 
Tensile strength (p.s.i. 3050 2040 2270 2060 
Elongation at break (% ~) 480 480 575 480 
Tear strength (lbs. /in.) 245 350 265 235 


* GR-S cold rubber. 
¢ Standard GR-S. 


An investigation was carried out to estimate the 
proper accelerator and sulfur levels for the polymer-oil 
blend. As a first estimate, it was assumed that the oil 
had no effect on the vulcanization of the polymer and 
that the curative levels should be based upon the polymer 
content at the normal level for a low-temperature GR-S 
polymer. The test data are shown in Figure 2. A 
satisfactory balance of physical properties was considered 
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to result from the use of 0.9-part of Santocure and 
1.4 parts of sulfur. Hence, the original assumption was 
essentially correct. The basic compounding scheme for 
the polymer-oil blend containing, say 50 parts of oil 
per 100 parts of polymer, may be illustrated as in Table 
2. Here the compounding ingredients normally employed 
in a tread-type recipe, with the exception of the carbon 
black, are based on the polymer content. When the 
recipe is shown in the usual form, by reducing the 
polymer-oil blend quantity to 100, it will be seen that 
there is little difference from the usual tread-type re- 
cipe. The accelerator and sulfur contents, however, 
are lower per unit volume of tread compound, and this 
decrease represents a saving in these essential materials. 


TABLE 2, COMPARISON OF TREAD STOCK RECIPE ON THE Basis OF 
100 POLYMER AND 100 POLYMER-OIL 





Regular Recipe Polymer-Oil Latex Blend Recipe 
XPRD-211 100 100 r 100 
Oil 50 5 c 35 

75 51.7 r 50 
o 3.5 or 8 
4 1.4 r 1.4 
1.25 0.86 or 0.9 
2 1.38 or 1.4 





The effect of a variation in the Sundex 53 and HAF 
carbon black levels on the physical properties of an 
XPRD-211 vulcanizate were determined in the basic 
recipe described above. The Sundex 53 levels required 
to produce a 60-Mooney viscosity, mill-mixed compound 
for HAF carbon black levels ranging from five to 130 
PHR are shown in Figure 3. Although the maximal 
tensile strength for this polymer-oil system occurred 
around 50 PHR of HAF carbon black and 30 PHR of 
oil, the optimal balance of processability and physical 
properties based on factory and road test data was found 
at a higher loading of carbon black and Sundex 53. In- 
deed, the potentialities of this high-Mooney viscosity 
polymer are well illustrated by the tensile strength of 
2000 p.s.i. obtained at a loading of 130 PHR of Phil- 
black O and 80 PHR of Sundex 53. At these high load- 
ings the other physical properties were of the same order 
as those of tread compounds obtained with other types 
Mf commercial polymers. 

Therefore a suitable ratio for an HAF carbon black 
tread compound would be: 


XPRD-211 100 
Sundex 53 50 
HAF car ick 75 


The first plant production of the latex compound 
XPRD-233 was tested in the laboratory, and it was 
found that the presence of the oil protected the high- 
Mooney polymer to some extent from breakdown 
during compounding. The Mooney of the XPRD-233 
compound was some four points higher, and the vulcan- 
izate had a slightly higher tensile strength than the mill- 
mixed XPRD-211 vulcanizate. The other test properties 
were —— with those shown for XPRD-211, 
Table 3. The XPRD-233, or Polysar Krynol, may be 
found to be somewhat less plastic than, say, GR-S, in 
a 50 PHR Philblack O compound, and this may be 
adjusted by the normal addition of softener during 
factory compounding operations. 

The effect of high temperatures on a polymer during 
processing may be estimated by measuring the rate of 
gel formation when 100 grams of the raw polymer are 
milled on a six-inch by 12-inch mill at a roll temperature 
of 300° F. This test. Table 4+, showed that the XPRD- 
233 polymer-oil blend was at least as stable during 
treatment as Polysar S and Polysar S-50. 
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r und M 
40 PHR P} 
50 PHR Pt 
60 PHR P 
70 PHR P 





TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF VULCANIZATE PROPERTIES OF 
XPRD-211 anp XPRD-233 Treap Compounps 
XPRD-2114 
Polymer-Oil Mill Blend) 


XPRD-233 


Polymer-Oil Latex Cmpd.) 


2-4’, 212° F. 
* 





1290 
1750 
2330 
2780 


3460 


3060 


570 
500 
400 
330 
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11n 100 parts of XPRD-233. 
lent re e to that for XI 


PaBLE 4. POLYMER STABILITY 
6- by 12-Inch Mill, 100-Gram Samp! 
300° F X PR D-233 Pol 
Gel % 
0 f 
3 2.0 
6 1.2 
4 1. 
2 1.8 
AGE RESISTANCE OF VULCANIZED 
ASTM Method D865-48T- 





Mean S* 
s695 75 
3318 99 
2964 2 RG 
2813 119 
3416 262 
3432 444 
3153 27 

2685 246 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Heating in Air at 212° F. on Tensile 
Strength, Modulus, and Elongation at Break of 
XPRD-233 and Polysar S 


A check was made of the volatile loss of XPRD-233 
by a modification of the Rubber Reserve specification 
method for determining moisture in production polymer 
which involves milling the polymer for four minutes 
on a six-inch by 12-inch mill at a roll temperature 
of 215° F. The total loss in weight of XPRD-233 
after the milling treatment for 45 minutes at 215° F. 
was only 0.5% ; hence, no large loss of material should 
be expected to occur during normal factory processing 
operations. 

The effect of heating the tread vulcanizate in air at 
212° F. was determined by the ASTM test tube 
method,® and a comparison was made with the change 
in properties shown by a vulcanizate of Polysar S in 
an equivalent tread recipe. The experimental data are 
given in Table 5 and plotted in Figure +. These data 
show that these highly plasticized polymers are equal 
in age resistance to Polysar S types. 

_SASTM Method D863-48T, Test-Tube Aging, p. 1146. “A.S.T.M. 


Standards on Rubber Products,’’ American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (1950). 
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Polysar S XPRD-233 
100 100 
50 50 
5 
1 1.4 
5 3.0 
1.25 0.9 
2 1.4 
70 70 
XPRD-233 XPRD-233 XPRD-233 
hilblack O (HAF) Wyex Continental A (MPC) 
a “77 ~~=CORk2 7 22 
270 185 135 200 
775 395 305 395 
820 525 770 
1270 865 1305 
1795 eae 1850 
2400 ; 2510 
3320 eon 
1240 3570 1145 3380 1145 
390 720 480 660 430 
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TEST POLYSAR S XPRD- 233 HAF EPC 
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77° 4 ° o Vv 
212°F a e s v XPRD-233 e 4 
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Fig. 5. Stress-Strain Curves of XPRD-233 and 
Polysar S at 77 and 212° F. with Three Types 
of Carbon Black 


The stress-strain curves of an NPRD-233 and 
Polysar S tread vulcanizates at both 77 and 212° F. 
are shown in Table 6 and Figure 5. The XPRD-233 
vulcanizates showed a lower stress than that for Polysar 
S at low elongations and in this respect was more 
similar to a natural rubber vulcanizate. The stress- 
strain and tensile strength curves of the XPRD-233 
vuleanizates with HAF carbon black were comparable 
with those of the Polysar S vulcanizate with EPC 
carbon black at both test temperatures. 

The flex life and heat build-yp are important proper- 
ties of a tread vulcanizate. These properties were eval- 
uated for Philblack O tread vulcanizates by the Wendes 
flex test and the Goodrich flexometer test. The test 
data for XPRD-233 and Polysar S vulceanizates are 
shown in Figure 6. The flex life of the XPRD-233 
vulcanizate was at least twice that of the Polysar S 
vulcanizate, and the heat build-up was slightly lower 
than that shown by Polysar S. 








The effect of softener loading on an NPRD-233 
tread compound with HAF carbon black and a com- 
parison of the properties of HAF and EPC carbon 
blacks are given in Table 7 and Figure 7. The addition 
of softener to the HAF tread recipe lowered the com- 
pound Mooney and increased the cure time and rate 
of extrusion. A replacement of HAF carbon black by 
an EPC black had little effect on the compound Mooney, 
but increased the cure time and lowered the rate of 
extrusion. The effect of such changes in recipe on the 
modulus was quite marked. An addition of softener to 
the HAF carbon black recipes, or a replacement of this 
type of carbon black by an EPC black, produced a 
considerable decrease in modulus. Either of these 
changes in recipe lowered the Shore hardness, but 
only the addition of softener resulted in a decrease in 
tensile strength. 

An investigation was made of the properties of an 
XPRD-233 tread compound as compared with Polysar 
S, Polysar Krylene, and natural rubber compounds in 
a 50 PHR Philblack O recipe. These compounds were 


XPRD-233 Compounps 





TABLE 7. EFFECT OF VARIATION OF CARBON BLACK AND SOFTENER LOADING ON THE PROP URTIES OF 
Base Recipe: X PR D-233 
Carbon black 
Circosol 2XH 
Zinc oxide 
Stearic acid 
5 cure 
ompound Rebound 
Circosol — Mod.at _ Te: Elong. _% 
Philblack O Wvex 2XH (ML-4’, } : 309 Strength at Break 70 Min, 
(PHR) (PHR) (PHR) O10"? F.). @s @ 292° F. PS. P.S.1 / (a 292° F.) 
40 14.9 12.3 177 70 44 1290 3460 570 360 60.4 
50 15.0 16.5 160 60 48 1750 3350 500 360 55.3 
60 13.2 15.8 148 55 53 2330 3200 400 340 51.9 
70 11.3 14.5 134 40 63 2780 3060 330 310 46.3 
40 5 16.8 17-3 155 70 39 950 2840 600 315 63.0 
50 5 15.7 16.8 156 65 45 1450 2820 500 345 57.7 
60 5 14.8 16.9 144 60 51 1940 2760 380 330 51.0 
70 5 13.3 17.0 126 55 57 2460 2750 325 320 47.7 
40 10 16.8 16.8 156 55 37 800 2380 605 290 61.5 
50 10 16.9 16.5 150 65 41 1130 2380 505 310 56.3 
60 : 10 15. 16.5 145 75 51 1700 2966 470 345 49.0 
70 10 14.6 16.4 133 65 54 2080 2650 395 305 46.3 
20 20 5 19.8 16.2 163 0 40 680 3420 800 305 17.8 
25 25 5 18.3 15.4 166 65 44 1170 3320 660 345 52.3 
30 30 5 16.7 15.1 153 60 44 1560 3200 550 345 48.1 
35 35 5 15.0 14.6 139 70 53 1959 3030 $50 310 42 8 
; 40 5 22.3 14.3 162 70 37 525 3225 800 275 56 3 
50 5 21.4 15.0 166 75 43 740 3450 770 320 50.6 
60 5 19.8 14.5 164 70 49 180 3270 700 335 45.5 
70 5 18.3 15:2 146 70 54 1225 2800 570 335 41.9 
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prepared in a Type B Banbury at a starting temperature 
of 220° F., at 77 r.p.m., using the recipe and mixing 
schedule in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. LABORATORY TREAD COMPOUNDS 


Starting temperature (°F.): 220 








Mixing Schedule 





100 Mi 
50 | 
5 1 3 
5 i 
3—5 
re Sulfur o—6 ! 
1.40 Masterbatch o—s¢ 
Lao Santocure and 14—3 
1 5 2 








331 34 343 
282 73 254 
73.0 82.5 69.5 
5Y.5 69.5 4.0 
44.0 64.0 39.0 
29.0 40.0 32.5 
14.5 14.5 8.5 
20.7 22.8 8.4 
16.7 20.0 20.7 
192 174 12y 
0 60 35 
56 56 56 
2020 2100 1950 
3260 3780 3790 
430 520 10 
360 $50 445 
60.4 59.8 64.6 





The masterbatch Mooney of the XPRD-233 com- 
pound was similar to that of the Polysar Krylene 
compound, but underwent a larger decrease during the 
subsequerft milling, and the extruded compound showed 
a Mooney value similar to that of the Polysar S and 
smoked sheet compound. The extrusion rate was similar 
to that of the Polysar S compound, but the die swell 
was intermediate between that of the Polysar Krylene 
and the smoked sheet compound. The extruded XPRD- 
233 compound, then, showed a good retention of the 
die dimensions. The tensile strength and tear strength 
of the NPRD-233 vulcanizate was similar to that of 
Polysar S. The hardness and modulus at 300% and 
rebound value lower than for the other vul- 
canizates. The elongation at break, however, was rela- 
tively high and may be related to the superior flex 
life and heat build-up properties shown under dynamic 


test conditions. 
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Fig. 7. Effect of Variation of HAF and EPC Carbon Black Content 
with Various Levels of Oil Plasticizer on Compound Properties of 


XPRD-233 


evaluated in a Krynol tread-type recipe, and it was 
found that channel blacks, with the exception of the 
European CK+4, gave a lower modulus than that pro- 
vided by the HAF or FF types of carbon black, Table 9. 

The use of Krynol in blends with cold rubber (X- 
598) was investigated by blending factory mixed stocks 
of the two rubbers cn a laboratory mill. The test data 
are presented in Table 10. Tensile strengths of these 
blends were equivalent. Krynol contributed higher 
elongation at break, lower modulus and hardness in 
this system. 


TABLE 4 PROPERTIES OF PoLysaR KRYNOL WITH 50 PHR or Various CARBON BLACKS 
Polysar Krynol 100 


Carbon black 50 
Stearic acid.. : 
> oxide 















1.4 
Mod. @ Elongatior Tear 
300% at Break Strength Rebound 
P.S.I.) (% Lbs. /I (%) 
1360 3680 640 350 51.5 
710 3710 770 320 47.2 
1500 3260 555 325 56.3 
1040 3405 710 345 51.5 
790 3195 790 325 51.0 
800 3690 770 315 50.2 
1840 3160 495 316 55.9 
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TABLE 10. PuysiIcAL PROPERTIES OF BLENDS OF KRYNOL AND 
GR-S Co_p RUBBER 


Krynol 100 75 50 25 0 
GR-S Cold Rubber 0 25 50 75 100 
Mod. @ 300%, p.s.i. 

15 min. @ 287° F. 200 300 425 500 750 
ee 900 1050 1100 1300 1325 
45 1200 1325 1400 1500 1675 
60 1300 1400 1525 1700 1650 
90... ; 1500 1550 1625 1700 1750 
Fensile (p.s.i.) A 

15 925 1350 1600 2000 2550 
30 2650 2800 2800 2850 2550 
45 3050 3125 3000 3125 2975 
60 : 2900 3125 3250 3000 2900 
90 : 2925 3175 3250 2700 3025 
Elongation (¢) , 
15 770 775 755 735 730 
30 620 600 540 575 505 
$5 550 560 535 525 490 
60 05 540 550 480 470 
90 370 500 500 445 480 
Durometer 

15 5 45 50 55 58 60 
30 54 56 60 64 66 
45 . 55 5Y 63 65 68 
60 . 57 60 64 65 68 
90 , se 59 61 64 65 68 
Rebound ™% 6.9 6.4 57.4 7.9 9.5 


Experimental Procedures 
Raw Polymer Heat-Stability 


A 100-gram sample of raw polymer is banded on a 
six- by 12-inch mill with the roll setting adjusted to 
give a rolling '%4-inch diameter bank and with the 
rolls heated to 300° F. A one-gram sample is scrapped 
off the roll after milling times of three, six, nine, and 
12 minutes. The gel content of the treated polymer is 
determined by the Harris cage method with toluene 
as solvent. 


Compounding 


(a) The laboratory mill-mixed compounds were 
prepared on a six- by 12-inch mill by the procedure 
outlined for GR-S in the “Specifications for Govern- 
ment Synthetic Rubbers,” Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Office of Rubber Reserve, Washington, D. C. When 
relatively large quantities of carbon black and oil were 
required to be added to the polymer, small quantities of 
the black and oil were added alternately. 

(b) The laboratory Banbury-mixed compounds were 
prepared in a “Type B” Banbury at 77 r.p.m., using a 
final batch size of approximately 1000 cubic centi- 
meters. The compounding schedule is shown in Table 8. 


Compound Mooney Viscosity 


The compound Mooney viscosity was determined at 
a temperature of 212° F., using the large rotor and 
following the ASTM test procedure, D927-49T. 


Mooney Scorch Test 


The Mooney scorch test was run with the large 
rotor at a machine temperature of 292° F. The Mooney 
machine was loaded, and the test started without any 
warm-up period. A reading of the Mooney viscosity 
was taken every 30 seconds, until the value became 140. 

The scorch point was taken as the time after which 
the Mooney viscosity showed a consistent rise of at 
least one point a minute. The cure point was taken as 
the time to reach a Mooney viscosity of 40 points 
above the minimum test value. 


Extrusion Test 


The compounded polymer was extruded through a 
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lg-inch circular die opening using a #1 Royle extruder 
at 68 r.p.m. and 220° F. 

After an initial run of one minute, five consecutive 
15-second lengths were taken and weighed. The median 
value was converted to a volume basis, by using the 
calculated specific gravity of the compound, and ex- 
pressed as the rate of extrusion in cubic centimeters 
per 15 seconds. 

Two ten-inch lengths were cut from each 15-second 
run, and the median value of the average weight for 
ach 15-second run was obtained. The die swell was 
calculated as the percentage increase in cross-sectional 
area of the extruded section over that of the die 
opening. 


Vulcanization 


Each compound was vulcanized at 292° F. for a 
range of cure times, which included an over- and 
under-cure, by the procedure outlined in the “Specitica- 
tions for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” 


Shore Hardness 


The Shore hardness was measured with a Type A2 
durometer, using a stand which applied this instrument, 
under a total dead-weight of three pounds, to the end- 
section of three-piled dumbbells. The test area was 
held fixed under a spring clamp, and the reading was 
taken 30 seconds after application of the durometer 
point on to the vulcanizate. 


Tensile Test 


The tensile properties of the vulcanizate were meas- 
ared for three ASTM-die “C’ dumbbell specimens 
(D412-49T) at an ambient temperature of 77° F., 
using an L-6 Scott tester running at a speed of 20 
inches a minute. The median of the three values was 
selected as the test result for the vulcanizate. 

The tensile values were recorded for the estimated 
optimal cure as follows. The test values were plotted 
against the logarithm of the time of cure, and a smooth 
curve was drawn through the observed points. In the 
Santocure recipe it was observed that there was a 
decrease in the rate of change of modulus with time 
at about the optimal tensile cure. The other test 
properties either showed a maximum at this cure, or 
their rate of change in value was much reduced beyond 
this cure time. This point was selected, then, as the 
optimal cure time. 


Tear Strength 


Two ASTM die “C” tear specimens (D624-48) 
were cut from the sheet of vulcanizate, used above, 
and the tear strength was measured at an ambient 
temperature of 77° F., using the Scott tester. The 
maximum test load was expressed as pounds per inch 
of specimen thickness, and the average value for the 
two specimens was taken as the tear strength of the 
vulcanizate. 


Rebound 


The compound was vulcanized at 292° F. for a 
time approximating the optimum tensile cure, and the 
per cent. rebound was determined with the Goodyear- 
Healey apparatus at an ambient temperature of 77° F, 
(ASTM test method D1054-49T). 
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Flex Life 


The flex-crack growth resistance was measured, us- 
ing a de Mattia test specimen (ASTM test method 
Ds813-44T), which was punched with a 0.02-inch slit 
in the center of the groove. The specimen was tested 
on a \Wendes flexing machine (25¢-inch stroke, 400 
cycles a minute) at an ambient temperature of 130° F. 
The specimen was given an initial nuniber of flexes to 
develop a crack approximately 0.2-inch in length, after 
which the rate of crack growth was measured during 
three consecutive flexing periods, adjusted to produce 
a crack growth of about 0.14-inch per period. The 
median value of these three periods was corrected for 
the thickness of the specimen by multiplying the ob- 
served value by the ratio of the actual thickness to the 
specified thickness (0.156-inch) of the vulcanizate un- 
der the groove. Four specimens were tested at each 
cure time, and the average calculated value was ex- 
pressed as the flex life in kiloeveles per inch of crack 


growth. 
Heat Build-Up 


The heat build-up was measured on a Goodrich 


flexometer under a load of 143 pounds per square inch 


and an impressed compression of 0.175-inch applied 
at a rate of 1800 cycles a minute. The test was run for 
15 minutes, at an ambient temperature of 100° F., and 
the final temperature was measured with a thermocouple 
situated at the base of the test pellet. The specimen was 
obtained by cutting two 0.7-inch diameter disks from 
each end of the flex strip and forming a composite 
sample approximately one inch in height. 

Four composite samples were tested at each cure time, 
and the average difference between the final and the 
ambient temperature was taken as the heat build-up in 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Test-Tube Aging 


ASTM. designation was used with the following 
modifications: micro dumbbell specimens, 25¢-inch 
long with a distance of 0.5-inch between gage marks, 
were cut from vulcanized sheets 0.30-inch in thickness. 
These micro specimens are believed to be a_ better 
thickness for aging tests than the standard dumbbell 
specimens. Twelve of the micro specimens, all cut from 
the same vulcanized sheet, were tested in the unaged 
state and a similar number after each of the aging 
periods of one, four, and seven days at 212° F. 

(To be continued ) 





Pressure-Sensitive Labeling Tape 








4 \BELON tape. the new pressure-sensitive labeling tape 
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Rubber-Fabric Shipping Drum 


A NEW 35-gallon synthetic rubber-fabric collapsible drum 
suitable for shipping liquids, has been developed by United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
The returnable, reusable drum is already being produced in lim- 
ited quantities for essential uses in the petroleum and_ liquid 
chemical fields. Sizable savings in return shipping costs are 
expected since more than 2,500 collapsed drums can be shipped 
in a standard railroad box car that would hold only 300 rigid 
drums. 

Tests made by the conipany indicate that the new drum is 
suitable for shipping oils, greases, fats, acids, paints, emulsions, 
soaps, dry powders, and a variety of pharmaceutical and industrial 
chemicals. The drum is also believed to be practical for trans- 
porting liquids by air for the military and for dropping liquids 
by parachute to ground troops. 

The product is made of Ustex cord fabric impregnated with 
synthetic rubber and molded in one piece. The result is a tough, 
flexible drum approximateing the size of a regular barrel or 
drum. It is equipped with simple fittings for filling, emptying, 
lifting, and handling. Other advantages of the new product are 
that it needs no venting, while being filled or emptied, and is 
easier to fill, empty, and clean than metal drums because of its 
flexibility and elimination of corner pockets. 








U. S. Rubber’s Rubber-Fabric Shipping Drums, Showing (Left) 
Full Drum, (Right) Drum Being Filled, and (Foreground) Col- 
lapsed Drum 
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Evaluation of Various Torsion Wires 
tor the Gehman Apparatus Used 
tor Determining Low-Temperature 

Stiffness of Elastomers: 


B. G. Labbe’ 


eo 








Fig. 1. Cylindrical Sample Rack and Torsion Head of Gehman 

Apparatus for the Measurement of Low-Temperature Stiffen- 

ing of Elastomers: A and A’, Top and Bottom Micarta Disks 

of Sample Rack; B and B’, Sample Grips; C, Samples; D, Studs 

for Connection to Torsion Head Screw Connector; E, Torsion 

Head; F, Sleeve around Torsion Wire; G, Screw Connector; H, 
Torsion Wire 


NE of the principal components of the Gehman 
torsional apparatus (Figure 1) for the determina- 
tion of the low-temperature properties of rubber 

and rubber-like materials is the torsion wire. The method 
of test (D 1053-49T) outlined in the American Society 
for Testing Materials’ handbook, “ASTM Standards for 
Rubber Products, April 1, 1950,” is vague in that it 
specifies the thickness and the length of the wire, rather 
than the torsional constant. Consequently, at the request 
of the chairman of the subcommittee on low-temperature 
testing of ASTM Committee D-11, the Government 
Laboratories conducted tests comparing the five available 
grades of torsional wires which are coded as follows: 


Torsional Constant 


Calibration Gram-Centimeters per 


Number Color Code Degree of Twist 
I Black 0.125 
II Green 0.250 
III Yellow 0.500 
IV Red 1.600 
V White 2.000 


When the Gehman apparatus was first placed on the 
market, the green code wires were reported to possess 
the same torsional constant as the wires originally used 
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by S. D. Gehman. Later the yellow code wires were sup- 
plied as standard. The work reported in this paper re- 
sults from a program established to determine the dif- 
ferences which might arise because of the use of different 
wires in various laboratories. 

To test a number of stocks of different stiffness values 
at room temperature, vulcanizates of compounds pre- 
pared from the following raw materials were selected: 


1. Standard GR-S (40 p.h.r. of EPC carbon black) 

2. Standard GR-S (60 p.h.r. of EPC carbon black ) 

3. Standard GR-S (80 p.h.r. of EPC carbon black ) 

4+. Standard GR-S (100 p.h.r. of EPC carbon black ) 

5. 70 15/15 butadiene/cyanobutadiene/ styrene 

6. Perbunan 18 

7. Polybutadiene (made at 122° F.) 

&. Geon 202 (furnished by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co.) 

9, Natural rubber in a tread recipe 

10. Natural rubber in a gum recipe 


For the purpose of this work the actual composition of 
the compounds is unimportant. , 

With each grade of wire, all ten test specimens were 
tested at one time in the Government Laboratories’ 10- 
station apparatus in which liquid nitrogen is employed 
as coolant.’ 











1 The work reported herein was cart ponsorship, of the 
Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstr ) -onnection 
with the government synthetic rubber | 
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Fig. 2. Typical Curves Obtained on Gehman Apparatus with 
Each of Five Wires; Natural Rubber Tread Compound Used 
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TABLE 1. GEHMAN Low-TEMPERATURE TEST Data 








Natural Natural 
GR-S GR-S GR-S GR-S Rubber Rubber 
: 40 P.H.R 60 P.H.R. 80 P.H.R. 100 P.H.R. 70/15/15 Perbunan Geon (Tread (Gum 
Code CB CB CB CB BD/CyanoBD,S 18 PolyBD 202 Recipe) Recipe) 
Shore A Hardness 61 73 83 40 83 66 59 81 55 36 
Angular Degrees of Twist at 25° C. 
White 176 171 167 159 169 173 174 174 176 178 
Red 173 164 158 147 162 168 171 173 176 
Yell 166 151 134 116 144 159 164 161 168 173 
Gree 151 126 105 82 118 1 150 146 158 168 
Black 129 93 67 10 81 114 127 124 141 159 
lremperatures, Minus °C 
T W 25 19 15 12 +7 18 49 +9 47 20 
R i4 16 11 6 +4 17 45 48 44 
Y 18 16 13 10 + 17 40 +10 46 31 
G 21 15 12 8 +-9 18 41 +11 46 23 
B 17 11 Y 2 +13 18 39 +12 45 17 
W 37 36 34 33 1 27 64 2 52 49 
R 36 36 33 28 1 25 62 53 50 
Y 37 34 30 28 0 25 59 0 50 49 
G 37 34 31 24 +2 25 61 +1 51 44 
B 36 32 27 25 +4 25 58 +2 51 44 
W 41 41 40 39 3 28 68 8 54 53 
R 41 40 3Y 34 4 27 67 54 54 
“4 41 39 35 35 3 27 64 6 52 53 
G 41 34 38 35 1 26 65 4 53 49 
B 41 349 35 38 1 27 64 4 53 48 
W 48 44 48 47 13 35 74 25 59 58 
R 44 47 47 +8 11 35 74 60 59 
47 47 45 0 13 33 71 19 57 59 
G 44 44 44 2 14 34 72 24 59 58 
B 45 $4 48 0 15 34 71 23 58 56 
F. FI W 92 51 44 49 15 38 77 29 62 62 
R 2 44 0 44 11 35 76 62 62 
y +S 48 44 45 4 32 72 21 59 61 
G 44 +8 48 47 Ss 32 72 4 58 58 
B 465 $7 45 $5 6 31 72 12 57 57 
TABLE 2, DIFFERENCES OBTAINED OVER RANGE OF WIRES 
Natural Natural 
GR-S GR-S GR-S GR-S Rubber Rubber 
40 P.H.R. 60 P.H.R. 80 P.H.R. 100 P.H.R. 70/15/15 Perbunan Geon (Tread (Gum 
CB CB CB CB D/CyanoBD/S 18 PolyBD 202 Recipe) Recipe) 
Degrees wist 17 78 100 119 88 59 47 50 35 19 
Ts, ( 11 8 6 10 6 1 10 3 3 27 
T's, ( l + 7 i] 5 2 6 4 3 6 
Tr 0 2 5 4 . 2 4 4 2 6 
T 100 ( } 2 4 5 4 2 3 6 3 3 
F ( 6 4 6 4 i) 7 5 17 5 5 
TABLE 3. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VALUES OF YELLOW AND GREEN WIRES 
Natural Natural 
GR-S GR-S GR-S GR-S Rubber Rubber 
10 P.H.R 60 P.H.R 80 P.H.R. 100 P.H.R 70/15/15 Perbunan Geon (Tread (Gum 
CB CB CB CB BD, CyanoBD/S 18 PolyBD 202 Recipe) Recipe) 
Jegrees 15 25 34 34 26 19 14 15 10 5 
rs ( $ +] +1 +2 0 —1 —1 +1 0 +8 
I ( 0 0 -1 4 +2 0 —2 +1 —1 +5 
( 0 0 —3 0 +2 +1 -1 +2 -1 +4 
( j —2 —4 —2 —] —1 —1 -—5 2 +1 
( —1 0 —4 —2 +1 0 0 +7 +1 +3 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows the actual test data obtained with each 
of the five wires. It will be noted that, although the 
Shore durometer readings have a range of 54 units, the 
angular degrees of twist at 25° C. with the white code 
(stiff) wire cover a range of only 19 degrees; whereas 
the green and yellow code wires have ranges of 86 and 
57 degrees. 

Table 2 indicates the range obtained in Gehman values 
(T., T;, T,,, Tyo, and F.P:) for each polymer with the 
five grades of wires. By extending the straight portion 
of the Gehman curve through the abscissa of the plot, a 
value is obtained at the point of intersection arbitrarily 
called the freeze point, F.P. Except for T, values, the 
greatest temperature range is noted with the Geon 202 
stock; whereas the natural rubber tread stock provides 
fairly consistent data regardless of the stiffness of the 
wire. 

Since practically all laboratories have either the yellow 
or the green code wire, Table 3 was compiled to show 
what differences might be expected between these two 
wires. For other than plastic materials, the differences 
in values are relatively small and of little consequence. 
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From these data it appears that either the green or the 
yellow code wire might be used as a standard. However, 
since many of the laboratories have adopted the yellow 
code wire and because the range in twist (120 to 170 
degrees) of the yellow code wire at room temperature 
would include a greater variety of specimens, it is sug- 
gested that this wire be adopted as the standard. 

Figure 2 shows a typical set of curves obtained with 
each of the five wires using a natural rubber tread-type 
compound for test specimens. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The yellow code wire (torsional constant, 0.500-gram- 
centimeter per degree of twist) appears to be the best of 
the five wires for standardization purposes. However, if 
with this wire the specimen twists through more than 
170 degrees at 25° C., the black code wire should be 
used, and this deviation from standard procedure re- 
ported. 

Likewise, a specimen which twists less than 120 
degrees at the temperature of 25° C. with the yellow 
code torsion wire should be tested with the white 
code torsion wire. 
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Recent Developments in the 
Field of Compounding in 1950 


A. E. Juve’ 


URING 1950 a variety of new compounding mate- 
rials became available to the compounder further to 
complicate his task. While the present-day com- 

pounder might look back with nostalgia to the “good old 
days” when only one rubber was available and only one 
carbon black, those limitations in materials also meant 
a limitation in the variety of jobs which the compounder 
could accomplish. Today’s much wider applications of 
rubber products, their better quality and lower cost are, 
in great measure, the result of the wide variety of mate- 
rials now available to the compounder. 

This brief review will attempt to describe the new ma- 
terials which became available during 1950. In many 
cases the products mentioned may have been announced 
some time prior to 1950, but in nearly every case the 
product became available on a commercial basis in 1950 
or established a place for itself during that year. 


Polymers 


Last vear a total of about 80 experimental polymers of 
the GR-S type was produced in the government synthetic 
plants, a majority of which represented minor modifica- 
tions in composition or process. Although no radically 
new polymers were made available, many of those which 
were made represented adjustments in composition, vis- 
cosity, etc., designed to do some specific job better. One 
change which resulted from the acute shortage of styrene 
was the reduction, during the year, of the combined 
styrene in the standard GR-S grades from about 23% 
to about 20%. 

“Normal” smoked sheet classified into nine grades 
based on the French proposal became avaliable in com- 
mercial quantities. The classification depends on segrega- 
tion of lots of rubber based on two properties, viscosity 
and curing rate. For each viscosity level there exist three 
curing rates (slow, medium, and fast), and for each cur- 
ing rate are available three levels of viscosity (low, 
medium, and high), making the total of nine grades.* 
This breakdown represents a major effort to provide the 
industry with one of its principal raw materials classified 
on the basis of technical considerations instead of visual 
grading. At present these classifications do not displace 
the conventional grading methods, but are superimposed 
on them. 

Although introduced prior to 1950, natural rubber 
containing a peptizing agent, Pepton 22, added to the 
latex at the plantation became available in commercial 
quantities last year. 

There was relatively little activity during the year in 
the field of the special-purpose polymers, although new 
silicone polymers were introduced which are substan- 
tially improved over their predecessors with respect to 
the physical properties of their vulcanizates. The ex- 
tremely low brittle temperature of these materials com- 





1B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, O. 
2» See also India RugBpeR Wortp, May, 1950, p. 176. 
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bined with excellent heat resistance have stimulated much 
interest in them. 


Pigments 


The HAF blacks are by now an old story. During 1950 
several manufacturers developed grades which match 
closely the properties of the previously accepted standard 
HAF grades. The only new black to make its appearance 
was a finer particle furnace black designated as SAF 
(super abrasion furnace) which has a surface area in the 
same range as the HPC blacks. This became available 
in pilot-plant quantities, and factory tests are now under 
way to evaluate its potentialities. 

Hi-Sil, a hydrated SiO, pigment having a particle size 
in the range of EPC black, was announced in 1949, but 
reached commercial production in 1950 and has become 
established as the best of the non-black reinforcing pig- 
ments available in this country. 


Rubber Chemicals 


Four non-staining antioxidants reached commercial 
production during 1950: Wingstay S, produced by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.; American Cyanamid Co.'s 
#2246; Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Santowhite L; and 
Stabilite White, marketed by C. P. Hall Co. These mate- 
rials are of particular interest because they represent a 
class of chemicals quite different from that to which the 
more standard age resisters belong. 

A new flex resistant antioxidant, Akroflex F, was 
introduced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ; 
and an antioxidant which also imparts some ozone 
resistance, Santoflex AW, was also introduced by Mon- 
santo. 

Sulfasan R | N,N’ dithio bis(morpholine)] has been 
made available in semi-commercial quantities by Mon- 
santo. This is a material which may be used as a curing 
agent or as a source of part of the sulfur required for 
cure and which exhibits, in suitably balanced recipes, ex- 
tremely long-delayed action times. 

A liquid, fast-curing accelerator for latex use was 
announced by Sharples Chemicals, Inc., under the name, 
Merac. 

An amine-type activator, designated Aktone, was 
placed on the market by J. M. Huber Corp., and an 
activator for butyl cures, called Vulklor, was introduced 
by Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co. 

An accelerator for neoprene cures, NA-22, was also 
introduced by du Pont. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


A variety of materials not classifiable in the above 
categories, but of interest to the compounder has also 
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hecome available during 1950. Among these are: 
A new) rubber-to-metal adhesive called Kalobond 


KM-2 (The General Tire & Rubber Co.) 
Several new and improved grades of Silicone and Si- 


lastic mold lubricants. 

A mold finish based on Teflon, available in field test 
quantities. 

A host of softeners and plasticizers. 


Latex Industry 


George R. Vila® 


URING the entire year 1950, latex consumption in 
D United States continued the spectacular accel- 
eration rate which began during the last quarter of 
1949, As a result, latex of all types, and particularly 
Hevea, were in critically short supply, and Hevea rose 
in price from 25.73¢ in January to 84.20¢ in December, 
moa dry weight basis. 
The participation of the major types in this boom and 
trends in consumption over the past five vears are shown 
in the following table. 


EX CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 
I s Drv S s ¢ t 
x Heve GR-S Neopr I 
16 24,810 13,603 
447 l 2,474 
448 23,441 
440 21,500 
mo ) ost 





It is evident from these data that the big surge oc- 
curred in //evea latex, and this in turn may be ascribed 
to foam sponge coming of age not only in mattresses, but 
in automotive seat cushions, pillows, and upholstery. 

The very strong demand for Hevea in sponge was 
superimposed on an accelerated demand for all kinds of 
products made from latex. The result was an almost un- 
precedented disparity between supply and demand. 


The steep climb in the price of Hevea latex came as a 
distinct surprise to many who had assumed that the giant 
synthetic rubber industry would have dampened gyra- 
tions of this magnitude. A study of the price movements 
of the vear, however, gives testimony to the shortcomings 
of “hot GR-S latex as an adequate replacement for the 
natural latex where film strength is a paramount con- 
sideration. 

A result of this situation was a sharp spurt in interest 
on the part of the industry in the potentialities of cold 
GR-S latex as a replacement for natural. The progress 
made in the polymerization and utilization of cold GR- 
latex is perhaps the most significant development of the 
year on the technical front. 

Although cold GR-S latex was first produced com- 
mercially in June, 1949, interest was comparatively dor- 
mant until the shortage of Hevea latex became acute, 
and prices began to skyrocket. 

During 1950 the industry learned to use cold GR- 
latex as a 100° replacement for Hevea ir many cases in 
foam sponge, dipping tire cord treatment, and various 
coating and saturation applications. 

The supply of cold GR-S latex has been very limited, 
but important expansions are now under way, and by 
the end of 1951 larger quantities will be available. 


General sales manager, Naugatuck Chemical, U. S. Rubber, Nauga- 


Con 





Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


THE table below gives the additions and 
changes in the list of experimental 
poiymers and latices authorized by 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, from 
March 23 to May 24, 1951. 

Normally, experimental polymers will 
ve produced only at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
roximately 75 pounds) of the original 
ill be set aside, for dis- 
tion t her interested compat lies for 
eval luati ion. The 20 bales, when avail- 
distributed in quantities rh 
two + hain upon request tu the Sales 

of Rubber Reserve, or wi ill be 
six months after the experimental 
polymer was produced, unless otherwise 
consigned before that time. Subsequent 
producti I if sufficient 





it possible, 








runs will be made 
requests are received. 

These new polymers are experimental 
only, and ORR does not make any repre- 
sentations or warranties of any kind, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to the specifications 
or properties of such experimental poly- 
mers, or the results to be obtained from 
their use. 
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X-NUMRER 


DESIGNATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 


1ounced Polymers 


anged to read 1.25 parts 






Changes ir 
X-431 GR-S 


X-547 GR-S 
Latex 


with potassiun 
ocarbamate or dimethyl 
dimethyl dithiocarbam- 












ate. 
X-600 GR-S Mooney viscosity changed to 4045 
(ML-4). 





X-618 GR-S zation temperature, 46-50° 


ei w Polymers and Latices 


X-634 GR-S e /styrer ratio 








sified wit! 1 Dresinate 2 
talyzed with diisopropylbenz 
hydroperoxide or equivalent; am 
py rophosphate activator. ort- 
st ope with DNCB; stabiliz ‘ed with 
1.2 3LE. Mooney viscosity, 












é 6. 
X-635 GR-S Same as X-633 GR-S Latex, except 
Latex butadiene /styrene charge ratio 
70/30; solids content, 60.0-63. 0%; 
and Mooney viscosity of contained 
polymer (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 70-110. 
X-636 GR-S Same as X-597 masterbatch except 
bound styrene content of nC non- 
pigmented px ra is 20319 
X-637 GR-S_ Butadiene/styrene ch arge ” ratio 
75/25 adjusted to give 20+1% 


X-638 GR-S 


X-639 GR-S 


X-640 GR-S 


X-641 GR-S 


X-642 GR-S 


X-643 GR-S 


X-644 
GR-S-AC 


bound styrene; polymerized at 41° 
F.; emulsified with Dresinate 214 
or 731; catalyzed with diisopropyl- 
benzene hydroperoxide or equiva- 
lent; iron-py: rophosphate activator. 
Shortstopped with sodium di _ gi 
dithiocarbamate and s 
sodium polysulfide. Stabil =] with 
1.25% Stalite. Mooney viscosity, 
52 +6. 


A masterbatch of 15 parts Philblack 
0 and 100 parts of the non-pigmented 
polybutadiene in X-584. 

Same as GR-S-26 with 20% 
styrene and 












bound 
shortstopped with 
sodium Reng <5 dithiocarbamate 
and TEPA or Polyamine H 

Same as na S-60, except buta adiene 

styrene charge ratio adjusted to give 
20+1% bound styrene: shortstopped 
with © sodium dimethyl  dithio- 
carbamate and sulfur as sodium 
polysulfide; and_ stabilized with 
1.25% Wingstay-S. 

Same as GR-S-10, except act'vated 
with Redso!. 

Similar to GR-S-100, except poly- 
merized at 48° F. 

Similar to GR-S-100, except poly- 
merized at 48° F., and butadiene 

styrene charge ratio adjusted to give 
16.5+1% bound styrene. 


Similar to GR-S-30AC. 
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A Review of the Mechanism of Flex- 
Cracking and Flex-Cracking Tests—l 


J. M. Buist' and G. E. Williams' 


HE following installment continues the review on 

information. in the literature on flex-cracking, un- 

dertaken by the authors following suggestions on 
this need made at the 1949 ISO. TC, 45 meeting. The 
complete paper, presented at the 1950 ISO,;TC, 45 
meeting, ts being published here in three parts; this ts 
the second installment. 


Errors of Test 


Three important aspects must be considered in a dis- 
cussion of the accuracy of testing, and these seem to be 
often confused. These three aspects are: (a) the ac- 
curacy of the measurement of flex-cracking resistance of 
any one sample; (b) the degree of reproducibility of 
the fest conditions; (c) the degree of reproducibility of 
the test specimens. 

The method of determining the flex-cracking resistance 
suggested by Newton (22)? gives a standard error for 
the measurement of the flex-cracking resistance of one 
test sample of only 34%e of the number of cycles re- 
quired to produce the standard state of breakdown. 
Measurements of the variation due to the other two 
sources were not made, but the standard error due to 
all three sources combined was 23°. Thus for this 
method the variation due to error of measurement was 
much smaller than that due to the other two combined. 

Of the many published descriptions of flex-cracking 
tests only a few enable an estimate to be made of the 
amount of variation present in the results, and even 
then the estimate is that of the combined errors due to 
at least two of the sources outlined above. 

The figures which have been published by various 
authors are summarized in the table below. 

Only the results of Sturtevant and Newton are based 
on a large number of replicate observations. Sturtevant’s 
figure of 16.4 in the fourth column is much larger than 
the two preceding results obtained on the same test, 
and this fact tends to throw doubt on all the estimates of 
error based on only a small number of replicate observa- 
tions. This point illustrates the somewhat unsatisfactory 
nature of the data which can be found in the published 
literature. 


‘Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
* Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at the end of this 
installment. For references 1-32 see our June, 1951 issue, p. 322. 


From the point of view of practical testing, the figures 
given in the eighth column are the most important. In 
all cases these figures are much larger than those given 
in the sixth and seventh columns, which indicates that 
the errors due to the lack of reproducibility of the test 
samples are more important than those involved in test- 
ing samples. Recent work (28) has confirmed that simi- 
lar effects are obtained with tests on the du Pont 
machine. 

A simple graphical method of treating flex-cracking 
results has been devised (28). This involves adjustment 
of graphical scales in such a manner that the progressive 
cracking of the test samples in one experiment is repre- 
sented by near straight lines. The slopes of the lines 
are then used to obtain relative figures for both the 
time to develop pinholes (which can be called crack 
initiation time) and the time for the propagation of 
the cracks from the pinholes to a specific degree of 


cracking. 


Effect of Modification of the Test 
Environment, Test Conditions, and 
Method of Sample Preparation 


In this section the various factors are considered 
under four headings. 


Atmospheric Factors Applying before or during Test 


Atmospheric factors include the effect of oxygen, 
ozone, light, outdoor exposure, water vapor, and contact 
with oil. A tremendous amount of work has been done 
on ozone cracking and atmospheric cracking. There is 
little doubt that in service, and in laboratory tests, these 
factors may be responsible for the initiation of small 
cracks even before flexing has begun, as mentioned by 
Rainier and Gerke (17). 

There is also no doubt that these factors play a part 
in the growth of cracks during flex-cracking [e.g., the 
effect of oxygen on flex-cracking shown by Neal and 
Northam (25) ]. 

In fact, although it is possible to consider static crack- 
ing without reference to dynamic cracking, it is im- 
possible to consider flex-cracking without also consider- 
ing static cracking. 


ESTIMATES OF VARIATION IN FLEX CRACKING RESULTS 


(From Published Literature) 











S. D. of Single Observation S. E. of the Mean Result for One Sample 
——— - J ae ———4 
Source of Variation Source of Variation 
—* ~ No. of = 7 oe No. of 
Authors Method of Test (a) (b) Observations Used (a) a, (a, b, c) Samples Used 
Depew and Jones (33) Scott belt Peas 5.0 4 2:5 6.6 3 
Gibbons (34) Scott belt ewes 5.9 4 3.0 8.1 19 
Sturtevant (35) Scott belt ae 16.4 56 4.2 uf Le 
Gray, Karch, Hull (9) Tire test ee 13.1 12 3.8 11 10 
Depew and Jones (33) ‘Free bend”’ test Raval 5.0 3 2.9 Sida ois 
**Jerking’’ test LM 2.7 3 ; 1.6 : a. 
Rainier and Gerke (17) Modified De Mattia ee cee we pay : 16 18 
Newton (22) De Mattia 11.6 80 3.5 ~~ 23 50 
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The amount of information available on static crack- 
ing is so voluminous that it has been impossible to review 
it fully, but it has been very well summarized by Du- 
iraisse (36). In short, atmospheric cracking appears 
to be due to oxidation of rubber accelerated by light or 
to the action of ozone when the rubber is_ slightly 
stretched. 

For both atmospheric cracking and ozone cracking, 
the rubber must be elongated; the maximum cracking 
should correspond to an elongation of about 10%, or 
to a stress of 1 kg/cm*. 

To this point must be added the very fine research 
into atmospheric cracking by Newton (37) showing 
that the number of cracks depends on the relative rates 
of crack formation and crack growth and also showing 
very convincingly that atmospheric ozone (together 
with stretch) is the active agent. 

Several classical papers deal with the effect of at- 
mospheric factors on flex-cracking. 

Neal and Northam (25) carried out flex-cracking 
tests (with natural rubber) on a small enclosed du 
Pont belt-flexing machine. They say that three causes 
of failure have been proposed; mechanical fatigue as 
opposed to failure produced by cutting or chaffing by 
compounding ingredients; oxygen; ozone. 

They carried out tests in oxygen, air, and nitrogen 
and found: 

There is no great difference between tests in oxygen 
and those in air. This is explained by the fact that even 
in air the oxygen concentration is sufficient to give the 
maximum rate of cracking. Shelton and Winn (38) 
find with GR-S that the critical oxygen content is about 
0.3°¢ by volume, and slightly higher concentrations 
give results comparable to those in air. Le Bras and 
Salvetti (39) have measured the oxygen absorption 
of rubber during flexing and find that the rate of oxygen 
absorption is unaffected. 

Neal and Northam considered that if mechanical 
fatigue were responsible for flex-cracking, concentra- 
tion of oxygen or ozone would not affect flex-cracking, 
and from the above results they conclude that “flex- 
cracking is due to oxidation rather than mechanical 
fatigue.” 

The above phrase is very widely quoted, but it should 
be noted that Neal and Northam have not by any 
means proved that oxidation is the sole factor in flex- 
cracking, even though it may be the main one in absence 
of antioxidant. The first statement in the above para- 
graph would only be true if fatigue were the sole factor 
in flex-cracking. What these authors have proved is that 
oxidation is a factor; but they have not proved that 
fatigue is not a factor. 

Neal and Northam also state that the suggestion that 
cracking is due to ozone is based on the fact that when 
rubber is ilexed rapidly, an electric charge can be de- 
tected which might be sufficient for the production of 
ozone, and also on the similarity of appearance of ozone 
and flex-cracks. 

Tests made in ozonized air showed that phenyl-b- 
naphthylamine gave no protection against ozone. 

Ozone produced surface cracks, but not true flexing- 
cracks. The true flexing cracks were no worse than 
without ozone [see Rainier and Gerke (17) and Eccher 
(27) 4. 

During their tests Neal and Northam attempted to 
detect ozone produced by flexing, by means of a piece 
of rubber stretched to 15%, held within one centimeter 
of the belt at the point of flexure at the pulley. This 
test is stated by several workers to be the most sensitive 
for ozone. No cracking of the strip of rubber was visible 
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after 40 hours; so Neal and Northam concluded that 
no ozone is produced by flex-cracking in air [but see 
Eccher (27)]. In confirmation of this statement tests 
indicated that the charge produced was comparatively 
small, and a much more rapid flexure than given by this 
machine would be required to produce ozone. 

Rainier and Gerke (17), in attempting to produce a 
test which would give repeatable results and correlate 
with service, considered that it would be useful to elimi- 
nate the induction period present in flex-cracking tests. 
Variations in the time required for crack initiation was, 
they opined, partly responsible for the errors of flex- 
cracking tests. In their test, cracks -were initiated by 
ozone before the test began, and a method of rating was 
used which gave results independent of the extent of 
cracking initiated. Rainier and Gerke claimed that this 
procedure initiated the cracks which soon appeared in 
tires in service, before flex-cracking had begun, and 
which van Rossem and Talen (40) considered due to 
ozone. 

This opinion was strengthened by the similarity of 
appearance of ozone and flex-cracks, and in their test, 
Rainier and Gerke found that ozone-cracking and flex- 
cracking were additive and could be used interchange- 
ably to initiate cracks without affecting the results of the 
SESE. 

Eccher (27) has concluded as a result of a striking 
series of experiments that ozone plays an important part 
in crack initiation. After confirming some previous re- 
sults, such as Cooper’s observation that the greater the 
extension, the more rapid the cracking, Eccher found 
that the deepest cracks, both on ring and trapezoid speci- 
mens, corresponded to a minimum elongation of 10%. 
This value corresponds to the critical elongation of rub- 
ber exposed to ozone. By increasing the minimum elon- 
gation above a definite limit the life was increased enor- 
mously, as found by others (see later). The cracks were 
observed by microscopic examination (X80). 

After flexing there were numerous tiny cracks, uni- 
formly distributed and not always visible to the naked 
eye; and a few relatively large deep fissures, irregularly 
distributed. 

All cracks and fissures were perpendicular to the 
direction of elongation apart from a few exceptions due 
chiefly to marks made on the specimen. In general, but 
not always, the smail cracks appeared before the fissures 
formed. Various facts led to the conclusion that these 
small cracks were caused by ozone. Neal and Northam 
referred to ozone, but could not detect it. Stretched 
specimens were exposed to ozone, but the concentration 
used by previous workers was considerably reduced to 
1:1,000,000 so that the time taken would be the same 
order as that of mechanical tests, and the mechanism 
would be more like that of natural cracking, e.g., in 
the effect of speed of migration of protective agents. 
Variations in the concentration of ozone had a big effect. 

The main results leading to the conclusion that ozone 
played a part in flex cracking were: 

Cracks made by ozone and by flexing had an identical 
appearance. 

The time for cracks to appear with different agents 
placed the rubbers in the same order, whether caused 
by flexing in the Pirelli or DeMattia machines, or by 
ozone. 

Although Neal and Northam failed to detect ozone, 
an ozone indicator was incorporated into a sample of 
rubber and was found to have changed color on the 
surface after flexing. 

A rubber ring was flexed by being rolled round, an 
annular space between a metal ring and a rotating 
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metal cylinder. When the machine was earthed, the 
ring cracked much more rapidly than when the machine 
was insulated. If this result is confirmed, it opens up 
the question of the effect of conductivity of rubber on 
its flex-crack resistance. 

All the above observations are sufficiently interesting 
to require verifying. 

jridgwater (41) found that Duprene (Neoprene) 
did not crack under normal atmospheric conditions and 
was much less subject to corona checking than natural 
rubber. Duprene was satisfactory after 80 hours on a 
du Pont belt-flexing machine, whereas natural rubber 
cracked after 14 hours. 

Some unpublished work carried out by Newton and 
suist should also be noted. Newton carried out some 
flex-cracking and cut growth on samples kept moist 
by glycerine. He has found that atmospheres of con- 
centrated ozone do not cause cracking of stretched rubber 
kept wet. The results of the tests were conflicting in 
the sense that flex-cracking was unaffected by the 
glycerine, but cut growth was significantly retarded. 

It is generally accepted that the only means of pro- 
viding protection against ozone cracking is for the 
rubber to contain a reservoir of wax which blooms to 
the surface or to coat the rubber with a flexible ozone 
resisting lacquer. Buist has found that test pieces coated 
with a Vulcaprene lacquer are more resistant to crack 
initiation than the same mix which has not been lac- 
quered. The reason why blooms are not effective in 
delaying flex-cracking is most probably due to flexing 
breaking the continuous wax film. In these circumstances 
cracking may be more severe at localized spots where 
the wax film has been broken. This fact is confirmed 
by Powell and Gough’s view (42) that the delay in 
cracking produced by a protective film must equal the 
normal operational life of the rubber article as once 
cracks are formed, they have conditions which encourage 
maximum rate of development. 


Fatigue 


Fatigue indicates purely physical changes in the 
sample which take place as it is worked. The part played 
in flex-cracking by fatigue, as opposed to oxidation or 
ozone, has been shown chiefly by the work of Naunton 
and his co-workers in the three papers, ‘Fatigue in 
Rubber, Parts I, II and III.” 

In Part I (2) a reasonable prediction of du Pont 
belt-flexing life of various antioxidants was given by 
the formula: 


T.—T 
where F is the flexing life, (T, — T) is the drop in 
tensile strength on aging, and K is a constant. “f” is a 
measure of the torsional frictional loss, and “a” is a 
constant. 

It was shown that fatigue originated largely in fric- 
tional losses near zero elongation, and that flex-cracking 
life was improved by preventing the sample from return- 
ing to zero strain in each cycle. 

In Part IT (3) it was shown that both in rubber and 
neoprene black compounds the modulus was lowered 
10-157 by fatigue. 

In Part III (4) an equation similar to that of Part 
I was used to give a reasonable correlation with life on 
the Vogt machine over a series of fillers in a range of 
loadings. This paper was concerned with a consideration 
of the two factors, fatigue and reinforcement, so often 
found in opposition in the design of rubber compounds. 

Parkinson and Bloxham (36) have used the Dunlop 
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fatigue machine (43) and find that fatigue resistance is 
influenced positively by the reinforcing action of the 
carbon black and negatively by its adverse effect on 
resilience. The indications are that carbon black particles 
in the range 48-80 my. are likely to give the greatest 
resistance to fatigue under constant work conditions. 
The effect on fatigue of carbon structure superimposed 
on that of particle size will influence the results to a 
degree not yet determined. These conclusions agree with 
results obtained by Juve (6), who compared the crack 
growth (DeMattia) and heat build-up (Goodrich flexo- 
meter) of GR-S_ vulcanizates. 

The effects of flocculation of blacks, and of anti-flex 
cracking antioxidants have been confirmed by Mackray, 
Anderson, and Gardner (44), and the effect of heat and 
remilling in increasing the resilience and electrical con- 
ductivity has been confirmed by Parkinson (45). 

In all this work the problems were made difficult, 
and the conclusions doubtful by the magnitude of the 
errors in flexing tests; in fact the main conclusion was 
that the reproducibility of flexing tests must be im- 
proved before further work would be profitable. 
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Hevea Scarce in Brazil! 


News from Brazil continues to stress the crude rub- 
ber shortage and the resulting difficulties to rubber goods 
manufacturers. So far this vear tire manufacturers twice 
gave “vacations” to employes because. there was not 
enough rubber to keep going. During 1950, only 23,922 
tons of raw rubber were produced here, against 27,256 
tons in 1949; the 1950-51 rubber harvest, which started 
last September, is expected to reach 29,500 tons. But 
even this amount is held far short of actual needs, and 
Brazil must import Hevea rubber from the Far East! 

In view of this scarcity the fixing of ceiling prices, 
even at the enhanced rate of 22.70 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram for fine Para, seems to have encouraged smuggling. 
The attention of the government and of the Amazon 
Credit Bank has been called to the smuggling of Bra- 
zilian rubber across the Bolivian frontier from nearby 
rubber areas. It is stated that small river traders pay as 
much as 30 cruzeiros per kilogram for any Hevea, which 
is shipped by plane to La Paz, Bolivia, and thence to its 
final destination, Argentina. 

Meanwhile the government is encouraging the collec- 
tion of wild rubber by offering various inducements, but 
it is also reported planning extending plantations in the 
Amazon Valley and along the Guama River, in Para. 
Steps have also been taken to attract workers to the for- 
mer Ford plntations at Belterra to increase production 
there, and pirvate planters in South Bahia will be given 
financial and technical assistance to improve and extend 
existing plantations. One million trees have been planted 
in the Bahia area, and enough suitable land is available 
for about 20,000,000 more trees in this region. 
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Editorials 


A Step in the Wrong Direction? 


KE MADE the statement in this column last 

month that “the newly developing world rubber 

situation calls for the minimum of controls in 
order that the rubber industry may continue to achieve 
its primary goal—operation at a profit to its stock- 
holders, management, and workers.” 

Recent statements by the heads of some of the Wash- 
ington agencies concerned with rubber have indicated 
that they believe some relaxation of government controls 
may be possible during the latter half of the current 
year. Some other agency officials have professed the 
belief that the rubber stockpile situation is still critical 
and infer that tight controls are necessary for some 
time in order that every pound of natural rubber 
possible can be put into this stockpile. 

[It is pretty well known throughout the industry that 
natural rubber stockpile requirements have had to be 
recalculated several times recently, and one of the 
reasons for these recaleulations was the very high and 
very unrealistic original requirements of the Armed 
Services. Another was the lack of appreciation of the 
reduction in natural rubber content which was possible 
in many items; vet without any sacrifice of service 
lite. 

An instance which has come to our attention recently, 
where the trend is toward more instead of less controls 
and more instead of less demand on industry for non- 
productive effort in connection with the government 
rubber program, is the introduction of the new forms 
NPAF-58 and NPAF-59. 

The rubber division of the National Production Au- 
thority agreed to make allocations of new rubber on a 
quarterly instead of a monthly basis beginning July 1. 
This action had been recommended by the industry. 
At the same time, however, the NPA instituted these 
new forms to be filled out by rubber goods manufacturers 
in advance of the granting of their quarterly allocations. 
NPAF-58 asks that the manufacturer show for 32 
transportation products coded the same as in Appendix 
A of Order M-2, the units or quantity scheduled for 
production in the next quarter as original equipment for 
military and civilian use and for replacement and export 
for military and civilian use. Also, on the same form, 
rubber consumption for each of these items must be 
estimated in pounds of dry natural rubber, dry weight 
4 natural latex, GR-S, GR-I, neoprene, and _ nitrile 


types and “Thiokol,” whatever the case may be. 
NPAF-59 asks for the same information for 29 non- 
transportation products including belting, hose, wire 
and cabie, soles and heels, footwear, shoe products, 
latex foam, drug sundries, etc. 
The use of these new forms probably means that to- 
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gether with many other forms that must be filled out at 
regular intervals, the industry will be devoting more 
manhours to collecting and reporting data to the 
government than at any time in the past, even during 
the late war. The agencies will also, in turn, have to 
devote more manhours for the recording and analyzing 
of these data. Such procedure would certainly seem to 
be out of step with the times. Rising synthetic rubber 
production and the continued high level of production 
and availability of natural rubber would appear to 
make the allocation of both types of rubber unnecessary 
in the course of the next few months. 

Furthermore, the use of these new forms, which 
mention appropriate penalties for giving false informa- 
tion, requires that the figures reported be sworn to by 
a responsible official of the company concerned. How 
can it be known whether the information is true or 
false when these data are requested in such detail that 
some of the figures cannot be considered as much 
better than well-intended guesses ? 

The deadline for the submission of the NPAF-58 and 
NPAF-59 forms for the first time was June 15. We 
have no knowledge of the number of companies able to 
meet this deadline. But is it necessary or even desirable 
to burden the industry with the additional work and 
cost required to complete these forms along with the 
work recently done in connection with the calculation 
of rubber product price ceilings, in view of the present 
and future rubber supply picture ? 

Of course the information reported will be of value 
statistically, but the rubber industry is likely to have a 
rougher time than ever before if the various govern- 
ment agencies are going to be able to ask for any and 
all types of information they believe to be of interest 
in connection with their control of the industry and 
if these agencies also have the legal authority to obtain 
such information. 

It has been stated that the declared policy of our 
country is for government controls only to the extent 
necessary for national security, and in favor of business 
operations by free private enterprise. We cannot see 
how the use of the above-mentioned new forms adds 
anything to or is necessary for national security. Their 
continued use, however, will certainly make it more 
difficult for the rubber industry to “achieve its primary 
goal—operation at a profit to its stockholders, manage- 
ment, and workers.” 
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Masking Problems in Manual and Automatic Spray 
Painting of Molded Plastic Parts 


HIS paper will briefly discuss the tech- 

niques which can be applied, and some 
of the masking problems involved, in the 
single and multi-color decoration of plastic 
parts by means of a spray gun and using 
metal electro-formed masking shields to 
confine the paint to the desired area. The 
presentation will not discuss the well- 
known and long-established practices of 
masking with tape and die-cut adhesives, 
or decorating by means of silk screening, 
hot stamping, printing, rolling, and use of 
hand-worked sheet-metal masks. 

It has been reported that 85% of all or- 
ganic coating applications are spray ap- 
plied, and we should hazard the estimate 
that an equally high percentage of all 
types of coatings on plastics are likewise 
applied by spraying. Whereas metal, wood, 
and other materials are frequently coated 
for protective reasons, the great majority 
of plastic coatings is applied for either 
design legibility or decorative effect. In 


1 Presented before national technical conference, 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., New York, 
Jan. ; Tost. 

- Treasurer and general manager, Conforming 
Matrix Corp., Toledo Factories Bldg., Toledo 2, 
(8) 
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other words, the coatings provide eye ap- 
peal and sales appeal. 

\s a consequence, the accurate, rapid, 
and economical color decoration of plas- 
tics is of prime importance. The adher- 
ence of paint, tonal strength of color, loss 
of gloss, crazing, toxicity, drying time be- 
tween successive colors or coatings, etc., 
are likewise highly important consider- 
ations which, however, are not treated 
in this paper. These are only a few of the 
problems which must be resolved between 
the molder and/or decorator, the plastic 
raw material supplier, and the paint sup- 
plier. 

Let us examine the mechanics of spray 
painting with rigid, durable electro-formed 
metal shields. The economical repetitious 
painting of like parts demands a masking 
shield that (1) has accuracy of form and 
provides a snug fit over any shape or con- 
tour; (2) has sufficient strength at its 
work edges to produce sharply defined 
color separation lines; (3) is sufficiently 
durable to prove capable of repeated use 
and repeated cleanings; and (4) is cap- 
able of being rapidly fitted and removed 
from the part. 

It appcars that the electro-formed me- 





Fig. 1. Lip-Type Mask Protects Embossed Area during Painting 
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tal mask, electrolytically formed upon the 
specific molded part, meets all these re- 
quirements. Unfortunately, however, tech- 
nically strict observance of these requisites 
with any given part does not necessarily 
give the desired production resul 


maker can- 





whole run of parts. The mask 
not be just a good mechanic, but must 
have some knowledge of spraying techni- 
ques to design properly a workable tool. 





Fig. 2. Plug-Type Mask over Letters Pre- 
vents Leakage While Background Area Is 
Being Sprayed 


What is of concern to many in the 
plastics industry is the actual unit produc- 
tion cost of spray decorating 10,000, 50,- 
QOU, or even 1,000,000 pieces. It becomes 
a matter of real concern when a part 
costs l¢ to mold and 2¢ to decorate. This 
cost ratio is not very unusual; in fact, 
painting costs three times the cost of the 
molding frequently occur. 

In such cases the use of various types of 
metal form-fitting masks can often be 
helpful. The term “form-fitting” is the key. 
It must be remembered that such form- 
fitting tools cannot be made from prints 
or models of the part. The tool must 
form-fit the production run parts, and this 
fit can only be accomplished by electro- 
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forming metal into and upon such pieces. 
Tolerances not exceeding 0.0005-inch are 
often required effectively to seal against 
sprayed paint. Automobile, radio, retriger- 
ator, and television manufacturers usually 
jemand such accurracy on their high 
priced decorative emblem and trim items. 
On the other hand, other less expensive 
consumer goods items will permit a vari- 
ation of several thousandths of an inch 








from piece to piece. 
Types of Electro-Formed Masks 


Because the three general types ot form- 


have already been discussed 








fitting masks | 1 
in the rature, we shall define them only 
briefly. 
Lip-Type Mask 
Whert a depressed design is to be 
painted form-fitting the contours 





» mask must have a “lip” of 
‘nds down the sidewall ot 


in order to trap the sprayed 
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the depressed well. The extent of 
be controlled within reasonable 
or the depth of the 








° ° th . of 
ng principle 18 aiso 





where an embossed design is to 
the paint (see Figure 
case the lip keeps clean the 
ras much as may be desired, 
of the embossing. In the 
ip mask free sections, such 
of the letter “O’” or the 
are held in place by wire 
same type of bridging is 
hold the cappings of em- 


sections. 


Plug-Type Mask 





depressed design is to be kept 

inted, plugs suspended 
ng must fully fill such 
o prevent paint leakage 





} } 1 ~ . ares > 
ie background area (see 





making of such masks, 
ntly durable for use in production 





requires considerable skill and 





a knowledge of the problems involved on 


the given part. When vacuum plating is 





a specified part of the design, plug-type 
masks are a must in order to protect the 
plating areas while color is sprayed on 
ther sections of the part. 


Block Cut-Out Plane Surface Mask 





Where calibration lines or lettering 
such as appear on many kinds of dials, 
are too small for practical individual 
masking, a cut-out area outlining a char- 
acter or ‘rs is more feas- 
ible from rapid production standpoint. 
By « to a relatively 





a, as shown in Figure 3, econo- 


ng or 





achieved because fewer w 





passes are necessary to clean the 


t excess paint. 


pieces 


Use of Painting Fixtures 


Production can often be increased by 
using fixtures which position the piece 
the mask during painting. Thi 


need of fixtures depends on the nature of 
the piece and the extent of the area to be 
painted. In cases where paint must be 
stopped a plane surface having no de- 
pressed or raised line of demarcation, the 
use of pressure fixtures is invariably a 
In addition, flimsy or large 
*h tend to warp or otherwise de- 






necess} 
parts w 
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part from their intended form usually re- 
quire such pressure fixtures. It is some- 
times possible to utilize the same fixture 
with interchangeable masks for different 
color coatings on the same job, or even 
with different masks for different jobs. 
Although spring, cam, or toggle locking 
devices are sometimes preferred, experi- 
ence indicates that air-actuated pressure 
‘fixtures operated by a foot treadle are 
generally superior (see Figure 4). Use of 
such foot operated fixtures leaves both 
hands of the operator free for productive 
movements, thereby increasing the speed 
of handling. The desired pressure, further- 
more, can always be maintained since the 
thrust of the piston compensates for varia- 
tions in the wall thickness of the parts. In 
addition to this adaptability, air-pressure 
fixtures can usually be produc.d at less 
cost than comparable mechanical devices. 
One illustration will serve to point up 
the advantages of proper tooling. Recently 
a company was molding a 16-inch clear 
plastic television window and painting a 
three-color border thereon. The customer, 
a television manufacturer, had been ill- 
advised in supplying lay-on masks for 
spray painting the threc-color border. Be- 
cause these masks did not seal the pieces 
tightly enough, with resultant need of 
considerable wiping, the best production 
rate obtainable was 350 painted pieces per 
eight-hour day. Later, with adequate tool- 
ing in the form of proper masks and air 
pressure fixtures, costing approximately 
$2,800, production was immediately raised 
to 730-800 pieces per eight-hour day. An 
additional saving was the elimination of 
one operator. A production increase of 
about 120% with one less operator is truly 


significant. 


Masking Problems and 
Their Correction 


The chief problem in masking is occa- 
sioned by the dimensional inconstancy of 
successively molded parts even under the 
best of conditions. Because several cavities 
are made from the same hob it does not 
necessarily follow that masks will be in- 
terchangeable on all the parts. These 
variations in dimensions may be in the 
order of thousandths of an inch, but a 
metal mask is not elastic. If the mask fits 
one piece perfectly and not another, noth- 
ing further should be required to prove a 





Fig. 3. Cut-Out Type of Mask Reduces 
Wiping Operations after Painting 


variation in dimension or, possibly, even 
form contour. 

Multi-color fine detail work, as seen on 
automobile and refrigerator emblems, in- 
variably require sets of masks for each 
cavity. This probability must be considered 
in estimating finishing costs for similar 
fine work. Some firms heat cure the 
molded pieces to relieve stresses, avoid 
paint crazing, and insure a more uniform 
shape for better masking fits. With many 
other items, especially toys, however, suf- 
ficient latitude is usually permitted to al- 
low the masks to be made so as to com- 
pensate for some variations in the molded 
pieces. 

Uniortunately the dimensional varia- 
tions apparently inherent in the material 
and manufacturing processes are more 
often than not further aggravated by other 
conditions. The mask maker fits the piece 
sent him; therefore, only good production 
run, approved parts should be utilized for 
mask making. Once the mask has been 
made, any of the following factors may 
defeat the best efforts of the mask maker: 
(1) changing the molding pressure, tem- 
perature, and/or cycle; (2) changing the 
molding material; (3) reworking or re- 
gating the mold; and (4) transferring the 
mold from one machine to another 
machine. 

Frequently the design of the part in 
view of the particular color scheme to go 
on it makes for difficult and costly mask- 
ing. While the molder and the color fin- 
isher usually have little control over this 
situation, slight changes in the mold to 
provide for good mask sealing and se- 
quence of colors will often save many 
finishing dollars. It is encouraging to note 
that some industrial designers are aware 
of this difficulty and consult the mask 
maker before the part is put on the final 
drawings. 

In general, the painting of small, intri- 
cate detail in a color contrasting with that 
ot the immediate background should be 
avoided. If this avoidance is not possible, 
then the detail should be painted first so 
that following color masks can have open- 
ings wider than the actual paint separa- 
tion line to permit more sprayings before 
mask cleaning. Even though the second 
color backs up on the first, this condition 
is not harmful as a rule. There are times, 
however, when painting small detail last 
is advantageous. Such is the case with 
metallic paints because they fog more 
readily than lacquers or enamels. 

Still keeping the design of the part in 
mind, it is generally preferable on small 
pieces to paint any depressed or lower 
levels first, rather than the raised areas. 
Here lip-type masks are used, and spray- 
ing is from behind the sealing edge of the 
mask rather than against the sealing edge 
as occurs with plug-type masks. Neverthe- 
less plug-type masks have their uses on 
small pieces, particularly where the de- 
pressed design in a clear plastic part must 
be kept clean for edge lighting, metallic 
spraying, or vacuum metallizing. On large 
parts plug-type masks are helpful because 
the plugs, being suspended from wires, 
can move slightly to compensate for di- 
mensional variations. 

Very shallow depressions having wide 
angle drafts are difficult to seal tightly 
with plugs. If possible, the depth of the 
depression should not be less than 1/32- 
inch so that the plug can have some body 
to it. If the design has several colors with 
at least two well separated, the masks 
can be made to permit spraying the sec- 
ond color immediately after the first and 
while the first is still wet. Automatic spray 
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Fig. 4. Air-Actuated, 


Foot-Treadle Operated Pressure 


Fixture with 


interchangeable Masks 


painting machines are particularly advan- 
tageous for such operations. 

Where toy animals and dolls are molded 
in halves which are then cemented to- 
gether and painted front and back, it is 
highly important that dowel pins accur- 
ately aline the halves during the cement- 
ing operation. This alinement calls for 
well-designed cementing jigs because mis- 
alinement of the halves or a_ protruding 
cement seam will defeat good paintinz 
registration of the front and the back of 
the piece. 

A word about the spray department is 
in order. Many plants look upon it as a 
necessary evil and treat it like an orphan. 
Many jobs are spoiled’ right in the spray 
department. Proper spray guns are one of 
the cheapest investments in good painting 
that can be made. The wrong gun for the 
job can waste many dollars in paint, in- 
crease the number of rejects, and cause 
unnecessary mask cleaning. The selection 
of the right gun, correct size of fluid tip, 
needle, and proper air cap, in accordance 
with the job at hand and the nature of 
the paint to be sprayed, will pay good 
dividends. 

All jobs, moreover, are not to be sprayed 
with the same atomizing pressure and 
paint viscosity. In addition, there is no ex- 
cuse for not determining and then main- 
taining the same viscosity on each subse- 
quent batch of mixed paint for each job. 
The operator should not use a_ larger 
spray pattern than necessary to cover the 
work since, besides wasting paint, it will 
unduly load the mask. An unskilled opera- 
tor can blow or flood paint past the best 
mask made; so we suggest that all opera- 
tors receive some instruction in propor 
spray gun handling. 


Automatic Spray Painting 
Machines 


Automatic spray painting machines are 
not new, but have usually been built for a 
specific job or a limited number of jobs. 
Within the past year my company has 
placed on the market machines flexible 
enough to paint a variety of small parts 
on a mass-production basis. These ma- 
chines are entirely operated by air and 
are hydraulically controlled. Spraying is 
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which indexes the parts to fixed positions 
for painting and can be used for applyit 
one color to three colors. 

Another feature of all the automatic 
machines is dial control of the length of 
time the guns are open. This control per- 
mits quick adjustment to get the desired 
amount of paint coverage. Once the gun 
pattern and the paint flow have been set 
by the supervisor, unskilled help can be 
used for loading and operating 
tion to production increases, cé 
paint savings ar 
variety of parts can be 
the masks < 
guns, the machine does 
amortized on one job. 
using a rotary indexing mac 
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painting 22 completed animals on both 
sides with three colors per minute. Here 
is three-color painting at a rate higher 
than 1,300 parts per hour. 

Some machines have beet ivately 
built which incorporate washing of the 
masks after each use. My company is 
rently experimenting witl 








suc] i develop- 





ment, but with the 
the machine be 


one-purpose application 








Fig. 5. Automatic Painting Machine with Guns Traveling the Length of the Work 
While Spraying 


from beneath and against the parts, whik 
the electro-formed masks fit flush against 
the machine table, and the parts are loaded 
manually by the operator. 

Spraying is automatic, but the speed of 
the cycle is controlled by a dial on the 
control panel. The rapidity of painting is 
readily adjustable to suit the nature of 
the part and the speed or skill of the op- 
erator. Th: operator loads with both 
hands, and production rates up to 3,600 
pieces per hour are possible, although the 
down time for changing masks will reduce 
somewhat the total rate. 

When parts require bridging to hold 
loose centers, shading will occur with 
guns held in a fixed position. To prevent 
such shading, one type of automatic ma- 
chine revolves the masks 180 degrees or 
more during the painting operation. Where 
long parts are to be painted, such as au- 
tomobile dashboard grilles or plastic tele- 
vision panels, another type of machine is 
available which travels the guns the length 
of the work during spraying (see Figure 
5). Either one or two colors can be ap- 
plied in both of these machines. A third 
type of machine has a rotary work table 





New Mold Lubricant 


MPEP EASE CONCENTR 

anew water-miscible r 
for use in the molding of rt 
and ceramic articles, has been an 
by Merix Chemical Co., Chicago 15, Ill. 
In addition, the new product can | 

an 1 lubricant and color 


1 also as a non-oily, 





as an intern 
in ceramics 
washable lubricant for metals. Since the 
lubricant does not leave an oily film, 
molding finishing operations can be 
at once without the need of a d I 
treatment. Mold and die life is said to be 
prolonged because the product burns up 
with hardly any carbonaceous residue. The 
material is furnished in concentrated form 
and is diluted with water for use. The 
usual concentration for molding plastics is 
one part Mold-Ease to 10 parts water; one 
part Mold-Ease to seven parts water is the 
diluting ratio for rubber molding; and 
ceramics require a solution of one part 
Mold-Ease to four to six parts water. 
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SPE National Conference Plans; Section Reports 


ae ICS Horizons” is the theme for 

ight annual national technical 
conference of the Society of Plastics Engi- 
.. to be held on January et 
1951, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The technical papers presented 
at the conference will examine the vital 
role of plastics in our present economy 
and in the national defense program. 
sh ference will be sponsored by the 
Society's Chicago Section, which has set 
up a committee to handle all arrangements. 
John T. Bent, T.nnessee Eastman Divi- 
tman Kodak Co., is general chair- 
man of executive committee; Robert 
K. Gossett, Gossett & Hill, is co-chair- 
man, and M. A. Self, Bee Chemical Co., 
is secretary. 

The following sub-committee chairmen 
have been selected: speakers, Thomas 
Cleavener, Koppers Co., Inc.; printing, R. 
J. Linehan, Continental Plastics Corp.; 
program, Stanley F. Pcters, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; finance and budget, Charles 
Schiff, Breyer Molding Co.; house and 
banquet, Clarence McCormick, Superior 
Plastics Division, Commonwealth Plastics, 
Inc.; hi tel (registration, reservations, and 
information), Maurice Meltzer, Service 
Plastics, Inc.; sergeant-at-arms, E. E 
Eckenbeck, Jr., Midwest Plastics P roducts 
Co.; publicity, = H. Porte, General 
American Tri ansportation Corp.; reception, 
ha company registration and 
favors  ihabes rt S:. Stet phe: s, Sobenite, Inc. 
prize papers, John W. pay Ger-Ell 
Mig. Co.; and ladies entertainment, Mr. 


Peters 
1951 SPE Prize Paper Contest 


Henry M. Richardson, DeBell & Rich- 
ar wt Inc., and chairman of the 1951 na- 
tional prize paper committee, has an- 
nour eed that Carl J. Frosch, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., will serve as 
chief judge in the third annual contest for 
which entries are now being received. The 
other judges are: Sven kK. Moxness, Min 
is-Honeywell Regulator Co. ; George 
ll, Jr., Nalle Plastics, Inc.; Herbert 
Durez Plastics Ns Chemicals, 


Ralph K. Witt, Johns Hopkins 









sion, Eas 

















est offers prizes total- 
mal awards are being 
offered by the Soiety’ s loc al sections. As 





ing $350, while add 





in previous years, all entries are to be sub- 
mitted to the author's local section for 
judging. Winning papers in the local sec- 
tions are then entered in the national con- 
test. with national prize winners an- 
nounced at the forthcoming SPE national 
technical conference in Jan luary. Rules for 
entries are simple, with no limit and little 
restriction as to subject n matter except that 
the topic must pertain to the plastics in- 
deadline for sabmission of 


ntries to the sectional contests is October 





Large Injection Machines 


The New York Section, SPE, held its 
last regular dinner-meeting of the season on 
June 20 at the Gotham Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., with some 60 members and guests 
attend Spe: ker of the evening was 
Frank S Helander, Watson-Stillman Co., 
who discussed, = Injection Ma- 





chines.” 

Mr. Helander noted that with the ex- 
ception of the classic five-pound battery 
case halve made by Prolon Plastics, in- 
jection moldings during the World War 
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II period from 1940-1945 were generally 
limited to a maximum of about 16 ounces, 
with the great majority being only four 
to five ounces in weight. Today injection 
moldings of 40-50 ounces are almost com- 
monplace, and the industry is beginning to 
think of molding in terms of pounds rather 
than ounces. 

The growth in Watson-Stillman injec- 
tion machine shooting capacities started 
very slowly in 1937 and reached a 12-ounce 
size in 1940. In the war period the only 
change was to 16 ounces, but in 1945 and 
1946 capacities surged upward to 22, 24, 
and 28 ounces. In 1948 the 28-ounce ma- 
chine was superseded by the 32-ounce unit. 
In this year the first really large injection 
machine was introduced, the 4U-ounce unit 
with 30- by 56-inch platens and 1,000-ton 
clamp. This 4U-ounce machine, made esp-- 
cially for refrigerator work, had a rela- 
tively small daylight opening because of 
the large, shallow parts molded. In 1949 
the first 48-ounce machine was produced 
for general-purposes use, particularly by 
the appliance industry. 

The banner year for large machines was 
1950 which saw 60-, 85-, 120-, 200-, and 
30U-ounce machines produced and shipp.d. 
The latter three machines are all equipped 
with pr eplasticizing units. There are many 
unexplor.d possibilities for good applica- 
tions in large thermoplastic moldings. The 
probabilities are that a great many large 
parts will be made in the immediate future, 
Mr. Helander said, particularly in view of 
the following approximate list of large in- 
jection machines in actual operation in the 
United States at this time: 60 ounces, 33 
machines; 80-120 ounces, 10 machines; 
200 ounces, seven machines; and 300 
ounces, two machines. Many increases in 
the number of the larger machines will be 
made this year. 

Mr. Helander concluded his talk by dis- 
cussing what can be expected in the next 
machines to be designed in sizes larger 
than ,the current 300-ounce unit. Indicated 
future requirements poi it to a machine 
having a larger platen area, possibly five 
by eight feet, a 3,000-ton clamp, and a 
shooting capacity of perhaps 900-1,000 
ounces. The utilization of such machines 
will present a challenge to the molding 
industry and product designers. 

Table favors were distributed 
the courtesy of Nicholas V. Fasano, Wash- 
ington Molding Corp., and the meeting 
closed with a drawing for door prizes con- 
tributed by Saul Blitz, Noma _ Electric 
Corp., and Sam Silberkraus, Riverdale 
Laboratories. 


Plastics Problems Panel 


An open panel discussion of some of the 
technical problems involved in the produc- 
tion of plastics featured the June 13 joint 
dinner-meeting of the Chicago Section, 
SPE, and Midwest Chapter, SPI. Some 
100 members and guests attended in the 
Builder’s Club, Chicago, Il. 

Subjects discussed included mold tem- 
perature control, high-frequency preheat- 
ing, cleaning of extrusion equipment, and 
hopper loading for injection and extrusion 
machines. Panel members follow: William 
Gobielle, Nash-Kelvinator Co.; Robert C. 
Pelz, Victory Mfg. Co.; and Charles 
Karels, Service Plastics Co. Lee J. Swift, 
H. Muehlstein & Co., acted as moderator, 
and the program was arranged by Carl 
Massopust, General American Transporta- 
tion Ci orp. 

Following the technical discussion, Capt 


1 


through 


W. J. Garry, Chicago Air Defense Filter 
Center, spoke on the city’s air defense 
spotting system. It was announced that 
the groups would hold joint golf outings. 
Arrangements will be handled by a com- 
mittee headed by Morris Meltzer, Service 
Plastics Co. 

The first of three joint golf outings 
scheduled for this summer by the two 
groups was held June 15 at River Forest 
Country Club. Some 125 members and 
guests of the two groups participated in 
the outing, and more than 45 prizes were 
distributed to the most successtul golfers. 
Low gross winners were Al Esko and 
Jim Ferguson, Plaskon Division, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. The committee in 
charge of arrangements was headed by 
Morrie Meltzer, Service Plastics Co., and 
included Harry Hill, Celanese Corp. of 
America, and Gordon Labounty, Louis 
Fishman & Co. The other golf outings 
will be held on July 24 at Rolling Green 
Country Club, and on August 17 at River 
Forest Country Club. 


Visit Dayton Rubber Plant 


The Miami Valley Section held its last 
regular meeting of the season on May 17, 
with 35 members and guests attending. 
The meeting began with a dinner at Neil's 
Restaurant, Dayton, O. Instead of the 
usual technical session following the din- 
ner, the group toured the plant of the 
Dayton Rubber Co. and witnessed the 
manutacturing operations on tires, belting, 
and other rubber products. ne 
were served through the courtesy of Day- 
ton Rubber. The meeting aniied with 
a drawing for three door prizes, consisting 
of foam rubber pillows, contributed by the 
company. 





National Plastics Exhibit 


HE Fifth National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the Society of the 

Plastics Industry, Inc., will be held March 
11-14, 1952, at Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. According to P. Harry Grun- 
nagle, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and chairman of the SPI exposition com- 
mittee, Philadelphia was chosen because 
of its geographical location, because Con- 
vention Hall does not have a floor load 
restriction, and because the space avail- 
able for the show will permit all exhibi- 
tors to be on one floor. 

Other members of the exposition com- 
mittee in addition to Mr. Grunnagle are: 
Henry E. Griffith, Plax Corp.; J. 
Nicholl, Lumite Division, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp.; S. J. Helsper, Mack Molding Co. ; 
BE. S. Strauss, Harte & ‘Co., Inc.,. M. C. 
Bailey, Koppers Co., Inc.; D. C. Guthrie, 
Tennessee Eastman Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Russ Matthews, Bakelite Di- 
vision, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; 
H. S. Spencer, Durez Plastics & Chemi- 
cals, Inc. ; T. Wolcott, General Electric 
Co.; Corliss Cummins, Dow Chemical 
Co.; Jack Gillespie, Watson-Stillman Co.; 
J. R. Turnbull, Monsanto Chemical Co. ; 
William T. Cruse, SPI executive vice 
president; M. A. Brown, Plaskon Divi- 
sion, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; and 
Ralph Teetsel, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& 4o., tac. 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Division, C. I. C., Holds Meeting in Kitchener 


HE Regional Conference of the Rubber 

Chemistry Division of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, held in Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada, June 15, was one of the 
most successful meetings the Division has 
ever had. Attendance at the one-day tech- 
nical session and at the banquet that 
evening was about 175 members and guests. 

A feature of the meeting was a talk by 
William O'Neil, president of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Mr. O’Neil 
was introduced by J. R. Nicholson, until 
recently executive vice president of the 
Canadian Government's synthetic rubber 
producing company, Polymer Corp., Ltd. 


The Technical Sessions 


J. T. Black, Polymer Corp.,  chair- 
man of the Division, opened the technical 
sessions with a welcome to the members 
and guests present and introduced Gaston 
Fournier, Acton Rubber Co., Actonvale 
P.Q., who presented the first paper on 
“Quality Control at No Cost for the 
Rubber Industry.” 

In this paper an attempt was made to 
define quality control and to demonstrate 
that applications of quality control do not 
have to be complicated and costly to be 
effective. It was shown how simple con- 
trol charts are used to segregate importé ant 
information from the huge quantity of 
data that appear on most production con- 
trol reports. A description of a “Digest 
Report,’ which is pre pared for manage- 
ment and which summarizes all the re- 
ports on quality and scrap into one simple 
report, was given. Two typical production 
control reports, “The Daily Damage and 
Defective Report’ and the “Calender 
Running Book” were analyzed to show 
the part played by the control chart in 
the preparation of the “Digest Report,’ 
and some outstanding results obtained by 
the use of control charts were also de- 
scribed. 

Since all the applications explained in 
this paper involve only a change in the 
method of presentation of data which re- 
quires no more clerical work than older 
methods, it was concluded that quality 
control principles can be applied at no 
appreciable increase in cost to the rubber 


industry. 

The second paper, “Hard Rubber,” was 
given by E. D. Jackson, Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., Welland, Ont. Natural rub- 
ber, GR-S, and nitrile type rubbers and 
the products obtained by reclaiming the 
soft vulcanizates of these rubbers may be 
vulcanized with fairly large amounts of 
sulfur (25-47%) to produce hard rigid 
materials. Hard rubber articles may be 
produced in a number of ways, by machin- 
ing from sheets, rods, or tubes, by building 
on a metal form and vulcanizing in open 
steam and by molding. 

Natural rubber was indicated as being 
more suitable for the manufacture of built- 
up hard rubber products; while GR-S was 
stated to be better for molded products. 
Nitrile type rubbers provide products with 
greater resistance to heat softening, and 
reclaimed rubber is useful in reducing costs 
where the characteristics required in the 
product will permit its use. 

High styrene resins can be used in the 
manufacture of hard rubber products to 
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produce articles with high impact and ten- 
sile strengths with high elongation, but 
the greater thermoplasticity of these resins 
is a disadvantage, Mr. Jackson explained. 

“A Mid-Century Review of Rubber 
Carbons,” by H. A. Braendle, Columbian 
Carbon Co., New York, N. Y., was the 
third paper on the program. 

The black tire tread recently celebrated 
its fortieth birthday, it was pointed out. 
For 30 years the virtues of its two prin- 
cipal a namely, natural rubber 
wid carbon black, were exploited without 
a satisfactory understanding ot why or 
how each contributed its share to tire 
performance or why these two formed 
such a unique union. During the last dec- 
ade through the discovery of the electron 
microscope, the expansion of the synthetic 
rubber industry from pilot to full scale 
and the development ot a new family of 
carbons by new processes, rubber and car- 
bon black technology has moved — the 
qualitative to the quantitative. The “Three 
Building Stones ot Carbon Quality (Son 
face, pH, and Structure)’’ represented the 
first rationalization of empirical knowl- 
edge of carbon black, Mr. Braendle said. 
Since then new anomalies in carbon black 
behavior have appeared. Three of these 
were discussed: 

(1) Roughness factors, i.e., the ratio 
of surface determined by adsorption meth- 
ods and by direct measurement. 

(2) Unsaturation factor, defined as the 
ratio of iodine adsorption to nitrogen ad- 
sorption. P-33 and Graphon both are low 
modulus blacks; yet one has high, and 
the other no unsaturation. Graphon, EPC 
and SRF carbons have no unsaturation, 
yet differ widely in modulus development. 
Unsaturation does not thus seem to be a 
sufficient explanation for the rubber to 
carbon bond. 

(3) Gel forming tendencies of carbon of 
identical morphology and pH may differ 
widely. Physical adsorption does not ap- 
pear to be the whole answer to bound or 
insolubilized rubber. 

To explain the carbon effect (on rub- 
ber), the carbon gel approach seems prom- 
ising. The anomaly of gel promotion and 
gel repression by carbon black, as tem- 
perature of treatment is changed, has been 
rationalized. Carbon black acting as an 
antioxidant for rubber adsorbs the oxi- 
dative intermediate which produces scis- 
sion at low temperature (i.e., below 135 
C.) and produces polymer gel at higher 
temperatures. In so doing, it binds or in- 
solubilizes the rubber into carbon gel. 

“White Carbon Black—What Is It?” 
o the title of the fourth paper, by V. H 

Vodra, Wyandotte Chemical Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

A progress report in the search for the 
“white carbon black” was made. The 
properties of various carbon blacks were 
discussed and compared with those of 
many non-black fillers. Evidence was of- 
fered that far greater differences exist 
between the extremes of one group of 
non-black fillers than exist between the 
extremes of all rubber carbon blacks. 
Thus, merely evaluating one member will 
not establish the entire values for the 
group as a whole. 

Electron photomicrographs of 28 com- 
mon rubber fillers were offered to illus- 
trate similarity and differences in particle 


shapes and sizes. The effect of particle 
size on quality was shown for both nat- 
ural and GR-S rubbers. 

Practical compounding suggestions and 
demonstrations were offered to take ad- 
vantage of the best qualities of some non- 
black fillers to improve properties and 
lower costs over those possible with reg- 
ular carbon blacks. 

“The Frosting of Vulcanized Rubber” 
was the fifth paper on the program and 
the first for the afternoon session. This 
paper was given by J. T. Beaudry, Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

A definition of “frosting,” as a bloom 
coming to the surface of certain vulcanized 
rubber products and differing from other 
types of bloom in that it is quite insoluble 
in ordinary organic solvents and most of 
the heavy inorganic acids, was given. 

The occurrence of frosting was shown 
to be associated with the absorption of 
ozone and oxygen by unvulcanized rubber 
from the air, mostly during the break- 
down process previous to mixing of the 
rubber compound. Ordinary compounding 
ingredients were tabulated into groups of 
those enhancing, inhibiting or being inert 
to the development of frosting. 

Means of preventing frosting were dis- 
cussed, and the probable composition o 
the frosting material was suggested. 

“Mechanical Rubber Goods with Spe- 
cial Emphasis on Latest Design and 
Testing Methods for Automotive 
Parts,” by F. L. Haushalter, Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was the next paper on the program. 

A general definition of mechanical rub- 
ber goods for automotive applications was 
first given as parts required for vehicles 
powered by internal combustion engines, 
both commercial and military. 

In discussing the correlation between 
requirements of physical specifications and 
the fatigue life of specific parts, it was 
mentioned that the U. S. Army Ordnance 
now requires parts capable of service at 
—65° F. The present trend is toward 
narrowing specification limits for automo- 
tive rubber products, and an example of 
the recently Saelan specifications for Ford 
motor mounts was mentioned in this con- 
nection. “Doughnut”-type tank tracks 
were shown, and it was stated that natural 
rubber was at present used although 
blends with synthetic rubbers were being 
tried out. Improvements in rubber to metal 
adhesion since World War II were also 
covered in connection with the manufac- 
ture of these tank tracks. 

The possibility that there would soon be 
a dynamic modulus specification for motor 
mounts was considered good. Testing 
machines for determining this property, 
as recently investigated by ASTM and 
SAE, were mentioned. 

Curved radiator hose requirin 
ance to flexing, higher temperatures, and 
internal pressures of 14 p.s.i. are now 
being demanded. A neoprene inner core 
must be used if the cooling medium is 
likely to contain oil, it was said. 

Fan belts of 3¢-inch width made with 
neoprene and rayon cord are meeting most 
specifications, and GR-S is under test for 
this use in some cases. The degree of slip 
and retention of tension ke 100-pound 
load for 10,000 miles are properties neces- 
sary in this product. 
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Speaker’s Table at Rubber Division, C.1.C., Banquet, 
ington-Waterloo Section, C.I.C.; George Stevens, Division Secretary-Treasurer; T. L. Davies, 
Ramsay, Past Chairman, Rubber Division; J. R. Nicholson; William O’Neill; 


(Left to Right): 


W. Cline, Canadian General Tower, Chairman, Well- 


Division Vice Chairman; John 


J. T. Black, Retiring Division Chairman; 1. 


Needles; A. W. Hopton; N. W. Smith, Incoming Division Chairman; Eric Bolton, Division Executive Committee; and H. Schmaltz, 
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The tire industry has made great s 
ward increasi the service 
pr duct, ind with proper maintet 
tire user today can look forward to many 
more miles of trouble-free service than he 
could in the past, this speaker said in 


“The Production and Utilization of 
Plasticized High Mooney Viscosity 
Synthetic Rubber, ” by H. D. Harrington 
and i we *k, General Tire, and 
: Storey, Polymer 
paper presented on the 





Corp., was 
program. 

Since the first part of this paper is pre- 
sented in this issue of India RUBBER 
Wortp, and our June issue included an 
earlier paper by Swart, Pfau, and Lein- 
stock, of General Tire, on plasticized high 
wees eae a synthetic rubber, it is 
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Chairman, Ontario Rubber Section, C.1.C. 


t 


not necessary to review the paper in any 
detail here. Some interesting comparisons 


were given to show that in comparison 
with standard synthetic rubber, the relative 
rubhe cost of tires made from this plas sti- 


o ad high Mooney viscosity syntl retic 
rubber ranged from 82 to 54, with the 
figure for standard synthetic rubber set 
at 100. 


The Business Meeting 


\t the business meeting of the Rubber 
Chemistry Division the following new offi- 
cers were elected for the period until June, 
1952: chairman N. W. Smith, Dominion 
Rubber; vice chairman, T. L. Davies, 
Polymer Corp. secretary-treasurer, 
George Stevens, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. Three new members 
‘lected to the executive committee are: 
c Bolton, Goodrich of Canada; C. L. 
ittain, Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd.; 
and H. Hencher, H. L. Blachford, Ltd. 


I 
> 
oT 


The Division Banquet 


Seated at the speakers’ table at the Di- 
vision banquet and in addition to Messrs. 
O'Neil and Nicholson mentioned previous- 
lv were the new officers otf the Division, 
the most recent past chairman, John Ram- 
say, Miner Rubber Co., Ltd.; officers of 
some of the local sections of the C.IC.; 
I. G. Needles, vice president, Goodrich of 
nada; and A. W. Hopton, vice pres- 
Dominion Rubber. Mr. Black pre- 








sided. 

In introducing Mr. O'Neil, reference 
was made by Mr. Nicholson to the paper 
given at the afternoon session on high 
Mooney viscosity slugtieteed synthetic rub- 
ber and tribute was paid to General Tire 
and its workers in connection with this 
development. Mr. Nicholson mentioned the 
several foreign plants of Gener % Tire and 
two new ones contemplated, one in Canada 
al id one in Br azil. 

Mr. O'Neil, in his talk, also paid tribute 
to Mr. Nicholson and Polymer Corp. and 
the continued interest in Canada in the 
free enterprise system of doing business. 
He referred to the reasons why General 
Tire did not enter into the United States 
Government's synthetic rubber patent pool 
and then mentioned briefly his difficulties 
in trying to negotiate an agreement for the 
commercial development of high Mooney 
viscosity daadied synthetic rubber in 
the United States. 

The speaker said that he felt synthetic 
rubber would not seriously interf-re with 
the continued large-volume use of natural 
rubber, but that the advent of synthetic 
rubber would mean a greater use of both 
types. 

Mr. O’Neil expressed great confidence 
in the future of the rubber industry and 


indicated that he felt its present rate of 
gcrowth would continue for some time to 
come. As evidence of the dynamic nature 
of the industry, he pointed out that Akron 
had the second biggest group of chemists 
and engineers in the United States, most 
of which were employed by the several 
rubber companies located there. He added 
that cooperation in these companies at all 
levels between educated and non-educated 
employes was another reason vigorous 
company growth taking place in the rud- 
ber industry. 








Discuss Rubber Mountings 


A TALK on rubber mountings by Ross 
E. Morris, Mare fal “d Rubber 

Laboratory, highlighted the May 31 meet- 
ing of the Northern California Rubber 
Group. Approximately 39 members and 
guests attended the meeting, held at the 
Berkeley Elks Club. 

Mr. Morris’s talk concerned the vibra- 
tion of rubber motor mountings and was 
limited to a discussion of vertical vibra- 
tion. The problem is to have a mouwuit 
that is not in resonance with the motion. 
To have a dampening action by either a 
rubber mount or an iron. spri the 
motion must be more than the squar e 
root of two times the natural frequency 
of the mount. The natural frequency of 
a gum natural rubber stock approaches 
that of an iron spring, but the rubber is 
superior to the metal mount because of 
its lighter weight, resistance to corrosion 
and rust, and quieter action at high 
frequencies. 

As the loading of fillers in the rubber 
is increased, hysteresis is increased, and 
the mount deviates from the frequency 
formula for a steel spring. In designing 
rubber mounts, therefore, it is advisable 
to allow 10-20% for hysteresis. Pure gum 
natural rubber is best for vibration motor 
mountings and is followed by the neo- 
prenes, particularly Type W. The problem 
of shock absorption differs from vibration 
in that a stock with high hysteres’s is 
required, and a Hycar OR-15 stock with 
channel black gives good results. To 
obtain highest efficiency from a given 
volume of rubber used as a mounting, it is 
usually best to put the rubber a shear 
if possible. 

A reed-type instrument for determining 
vibration frequency, and a test fixture for 
determining deflection of mountings under 
various loads were demonstrated by Robert 
James, also of Mare Island. The discussion 
concluded with a showing of slides on 
the use of rubber mounts for dampening 
sound. 
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Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Toronto Meeting 


HE Rubber & Plastics Division of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held a one-day meeting in Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, on June 14, as part of the 
semi-annual meeting of the parent Society. 
Division activities consisted of two techni- 
cal sessions, one on rubber and one on 
plastics, and a luncheon m-eting of the 
executive and the general committees. 


The Technical Sessions 


W. Newlin Keen, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., chairman of the 
Division, first introduced the chairman 
and vice chairman respectively, for the 
first session on rubber as Norman A. 
Grace, Duniop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., and J. I. G. Bell, Canadian Indus- 
tries, ay both of Toronto. 

Dr. Grace then introduced the first 
speaker, P. C. Servais, Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich., who discussed “The Engi- 
neering Properties of Silicone Rubber.” 
Mr. Servais reminded his audience that 
Silastic is the name coined to describe 
Dow Corning silicone rubber, usually a 
dimethyl silicone, compounded with inor- 
ganic reinforcing fillers such as_ silicon 
dioxide, titanium dioxide, zinc and ferric 
oxides. The relatively low tensile strength 
of Silastic is being overcome, in part, by 
new formulations such as Silastic 250, 
which has more than twice the mechanical 
strength of the earlier silicone rubbers. 
Data on hardness, compression set, thermal 
stability, aging dielectric properties, and 
thermal conductivity were presented to 
emphasize the point that Silastic is 
normally used to do a job no other rubber- 
like material can do, rather than to replace 
natural or synthetic rubbers where those 
materials give satisfactory service. Ex- 
amples of numerous applications in air- 
craft, for gasketing, for roll covering, as 
a dielectric with or without glass cloth 
reintorcement, etc., were described to point 
out the special advantages of the silicone 
rubbers. 

The second paper on the morning pro- 
gram was “Synthetic Elastomers for Use 
at Low Temperatures” by S. C. Einhorn 
and N. R. Legge, Polymer Corp. . Ltd:, 
Sarnia, Ont. This paper described the 
physical properties and low temperature 
flexibility of polymers prepared at 140, 
86, 59, and 41° F. with charge ratios of 
100/0, 95/5, 90/10, 85/15, 80/20, and 
75/25 butadiene/styrene. Based on the data 
presented, the 90/10 butadiene/styrene co- 
polymer polymerized at 41° F. was chosen 
for low-temperature service applications. 

The crystallization of polybutadiene pre- 
pared at the above temperatures and at 
14°F. was studied by means of loss in 
Gehman low-temperature flexibility and by 
the TR retraction test. 

The effect of swelling on the low-tem- 
perature flexibility of butadiene/acrylo- 
nitrile copolymers was also mentioned. 

The third and final paper on the morn- 
ing program was on “Neoprene Applica- 
tions in Engineering Design,” by R. W. 
Malcolmson, du Pont. Mr. Malcolmson 
pointed out that in the 20 years since 
neoprene was first introduced commercially, 
it has gained widespread acceptance in a 
large variety of products. The fact that 
literally thousands of neoprene compounds 
are available makes it difficult to know 
what properties are basic and specific for 
neoprene, it was said. 

The paper reviewed the principal prop- 
erties of neoprene compositions and des- 
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cribed some of their engineering applica- 
tions. Emphasis was placed on properties 
which are little understood or which are 
significantly different from those of other 
elastomers—those include compression set, 
dynamic properties, creep, low-temperature 
behavior, and resistance to oils, solvents, 
chemicals, sunlight and weathering, oxida- 
tion (aging), ozone, and heat. 

Some of the major uses and some of the 
more unique applications for neoprene were 
covered briefly. 

The afternoon session on plastics had 
as chairman J. B. Farrell, Farrell Plas- 
tics, Ltd., and as vice chairman, R. M. 
Ferguson, R. M. Ferguson & Co., both of 
Toronto. 

The first paper, “Electrical Control of 
Air Flow Porosity in Plastic Sheet Ma- 
terials,’ by Jerome J. Suran, John W. 
Meaker & Co., New York, N. Y., dealt 
with a process known as “electro-venting,” 
that is passing of electric sparks through 
sheet materials for the purpose of creat- 
ing holes. The process, which first arose 
in connection with the paper bag-making 
industry, controls the character, quantity 
and number of holes by control of the 
current and voltage between two plate 
electrodes between which the sheet mate- 
rial is passed. 

Development of the process for plastics 
is still in the early stages, but possible 
applications include increasing the amount 
of air flow in plastic film used for food 
packaging, in film used for hats, shoes, 
and other articles of wearing apparel. 

The second paper was entitled “Effect of 
Orientation on the Mechanical Properties 
of Polystyrene,’ by Albert G. H. Dietz 
and Robert G. Cheatham, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Extruded rods of polystyrene were an- 
nealed in an oil bath, and the mechanical 
properties—tension, torsion, flexure, com- 
pression—determined at various rates of 
load application and various rates of 
straining and deflection. Creep and relaxa- 
tion measurements were also made. 

By annealing and stretching the poly- 
styrene so that the molecules would lie 
more parallel, the stretched pieces, after 
cooling, showed ultimate strengths in the 
direction of stretch orientation approxi- 
mately threefold those of the unstretched 
pieces. In highly stretched samples the 
tendency to craze disappeared. Under load 
sufficient to produce ultimate fracture the 
oriented polystyrene exhibited much in- 
creased stretch (ductility) and behaved 
like steel or copper. 

Various ideas were tried for the 
measurement of the degree of orientation. 
Low-angle X-ray diffraction pattern and 
birefringence of visible light showed that 
only a low order or orientation results 
from the stretching. No development or 
crystalline areas, as in metals, was found 
in polystyrene so prepared. 

The final paper on the program was 
‘The Effect of Absorbed Water on the 
Physical Properties of Phenolic Plastics” 
by H. M. Quackenbos, | Bakelite Divi- 
sion, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, and J. M. Hill, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Quackenbos criticized the ASTM 
method for the determination of water 
absorption of phenolic plastics as too 
limited and liable to give results not borne 
out by service uses. He said that the 
absorption ot water by phenolic plastics 
obeys Fick’s law and can be described 
completely by a saturation constant, a 


diffusion constant, and a simple relation 
between diffusion constant and temperature. 
Data may be calculated for various grades 
and for applications where different thick- 
nesses are used. 

Two important consequences of water 
absorption are that mechanical properties 
change and all dimensions expand. Several 
effects of water absorption on phenolic 
plastic articles were described, and the 
means of reducing detrimental effects to 
a minimum by proper compounding and 
engineering design of parts was explained. 


Committee Meeting 


At the meeting of the executive and the 
general committees presided over by Mr. 
Keen, decisions regarding publication of 
papers given before the Division were 
made, and plans for future meetings dis- 
cussed. 

The Division expects to meet with the 
parent Society in Atlantic City, N. J., in 
December, 1951, in Chicago, IIl., in Sep- 
tember, 1952; and in New York in De- 
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Chemistry Congress to Meet 


HE International Congress of Pure and 

Applied Chemistry will hold meetings 
in New York, N. Y., September 10 through 
13, following the one hundred and twentieth 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The International Congress meets 
every four years in the same country in 
which there is a meeting of the Conference 
of the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry. Under the auspices 
of the union, the Congress is organized 
and run by the adhering body to the union 
in the host country—this year by the 
National Research Council of the United 
States of America. 

The meetings of the Congress are open 
to all persons who are interested in the 
advancement of pure chemistry and its ap- 
plications to industrial and practical lite 
and who sign the application form for 
membership and pay a tee of $7.50. (The 
fee for combined enrollment in both A. C 
S. and the Congress is $13.) 

The 16 sections of the Congress cover all 
areas of modern chemistry. The chairman 
of the section on elastomers and plastomers 
for the New York meeting is R. P. Dins- 
more, vice president in charge of research 
and development, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Vice chairman is N. E. Van Stone, 
vice president, Sherwin-Williams Co., and 
secretary is P. O. Powers, technical ad- 
viser, Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
scope of the activities of this section in- 
cludes natural and synthetic fibers, resins, 
rubbers, textiles, drying oils, paint, varnish, 
coatings, glass, and ceramics. 

The section on macromolecules has as 
its scope structure, theory of polymeriza- 
tion, and silicone polymers. The ofhcers 
of this section are: chairman, Herman 
Mark, Polytechine Institute of Brooklyn; 
vice chairman, Emil Ott, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Inc.; and secretary, Paul M. Doty, 
Harvard University. 

Information on the Congress may be ob- 
tained from Harry L. Fisher, administra- 
tive assistant, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25 
DoE 
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Chemical Market Research Association Meeting on Rubber 


HE Chemical Market Research Asso- 

ciation held a one-day meeting at the 
Rooseve ‘It Hotel, New York, = Sf Ju le 
7. The theme of this meeting was “Rubber 
and Rubber Chemicals.” At the afternoon 
session Frank Kk. Schoenfeld, technical 
vice president, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., acted as moderator and introduced 
H. R. Thies, manager, chemical division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who spoke 
on “Commercial Synthetic Rubbers”; B. 
S. Garvey, Jr., director, sales service lab- 
oratory, Sharples Chemicals, Ine., who 
discussed “Process Chemicals”; and W. F. 
Tuley, technical director, reclaim and 
Paracril, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co., who dealt with 
“Synthetic Rubbers—Specialized Types 
and Applications.” G. A. Kirton, Celanese 
Corp., was chairman of the program com- 
mittee for this meeting. 

At the dinner, presided over by the 
newly elected president of the <Associ- 
ation, E. kK. Burger, Esso Standard Oil 
Co., Inc., the speaker was Everett G. Holt, 
special assistant to the director, Rubber 
Division, National Production Authority. 
Mr. Holt, who spoke on “Rubber Mate- 
rials and the Rubber Industry,” was intro- 
duced by Norman A. Shepard, chemical 
director, American Cyanamid Co. 


The Afternoon Session 


Dr. Schoenfeld, in his introductory re- 
marks, commented on the $3-billion sales 
volume of the rubber goods industry as 
evidence of its consumption of both rubber 
and rubber chemicals. He pointed out, 
however, that the rubber industry was 
under such complete government control 
that its hope for future progress lay in 
its efforts in research, development, and 
commercialization of new products. 

Mr. Thies emphasized that the period 
1940-1950 has seen the development of very 
exciting, worthwhile commercial usages 
for a number of synthetic rubbers and 
latices and that in his opinion these devel- 
opments are just getting under way. In 
discussing the problems involved in mar- 
keting butyl rubber for inner tubes, it was 
mentioned that perfection of the butt 
splicing of inner tubes using butyl rubber 
required $100,000 and approximately 50 
men working for eight weeks in a tube 
manufacturing plant to determine the ne- 
cessary variations in manufacturing pro- 
cedure required with butyl tube stock. 
Polymerization methods and formula for 
nitrile and GR-S type rubbers were de- 
scribed, and the present areas of natural 
and GR-S competition for use in various 
rubber products explained. 

A very fast race is going on at present 
among the latices of neoprene, butadiene- 
acrylonitrile, and butadiene-styrene types 
of rubbers, seeking to find, develop, and 
hold a very major market position. Syn- 
thetic latices are used for such a wide 
variety of purposes and handle so nicely 
that one cannot help but feel that the 
future holds a great deal of promise for 
these materials. For example, the uses 
consist of not only the older commercial 
practices, such as dipping with forms and 
making adhesives, but newer practices 
such as paper impregnation and coating, 
leather finishing, manufacture of non- 
woven fabric, and the a of latex 
as a vehicle for paints, Mr. Thies said. 

Dr. Garvey, in Arcata “Rubber 
Processing Chemicals,” used the ingred- 
ients in a typical tire-tread recipe to 
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enumerate the major basic chemicals util- 
ized in rubber compounding and processing 
and then went on to show the amounts 
used based on rubber consumption for va- 
rious years, such as 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
Using 2.5 phe. of sulfur as an average 
for rubber vulcanization, he estimated that 
38,000 long tons of sulfur were used by 
the rubber industry in 1950. Of the other 
vulcanizing agents, GMF, p, quinone di- 
oxime; Dibenzo GMF, p, pf’, dibenzoyl qui- 
none dioxime; sulfur monochloride, selen- 
ium, ete., he pointed out that if 2% of the 
butyl rubber used in 1950 were vulcanized 
with 2 p.lur. of GMF, it would require 
about 30,000 pounds of this material. 

The average amount of accelerator used 
is probably between 1.0 and 1.5 p.h.r., and 
the following figures were presented to 
show that for 1948 and 1949 rubber con- 
sumption, 1.0 p.h.r. is very close to the 
Tariff a figure for pounds sold, 
and the 1.5 p.hr. figure is very close to 
that for meth produced. 


ACCELERATOR CONSUMPTION 


Millions of Pounds 
1948 1949 








1.0 p mn total rubber used .. 29.7 27.0 
Total acceler ator sales* 29.6 27.3 
1.5 p.h on total rubber used 44.6 40.6 
Tot al ‘mas ator pr nduction*... 46.8 41.3 


*U.S. Tariff Commission. 


Dr. Garvey then gave figures for accel- 
erators produced in 1948, in millions of 
pounds, as follows: aldehyde amines, 1.6; 
thiocarbamates, 1.2; thiuram sulfides, 325 
guanidines, 5.2; and thiazoles, 35.6. The 
total production was 46.8 millions of 
pounds. 

The thiazoles, which make up about 
three-quarters of the total accelerators 
produced, are of the following types and 
amounts for 1948, in millions of pounds: 
mercaptobenzothiazole, 12.2; benzothiazyl 
disulfide, 9.8; benzothiazyl sulfenamide, 
9.0; formaldehyde aniline plus MBT, 2.0; 
zine salt of MBT, 2.0; miscellaneous, 0.0. 

Stearic acid, or some fatty acid as used 
to activate acceleration, aid pigment dis- 
persion, and lubricate the batch to the 
extent of about 1.5 p.h.r. in 1950 amounted 
to about 23,000 long tons. 

Assuming 1.0 p.h.r. of antioxidant used 
in all rubber compounds and the 1.25 phir. 
used in the preanee of GR-S, Dr. Gar- 
vey estimated that 42.11 million ‘of pounds 
were used in 1948 and 35.79 millions of 
pounds were used in 1949. These figures 
were higher than those given by the 
Tariff Commission, 39.39 and 32.97 mil- 
lions of pounds, respectively, for the same 
two years. Heptylated diphenyl amine and 
substituted spoke were named best ex- 
amples of non-discoloring antioxidants. 

Softeners, which are principally oils and 
tars from petroleum, coal, and rosin, are 
used in a range of 3-5 p.h.r., and 1950 re- 
quirements were indicated as between 45,- 
000 and 75,000 long tons. 

Dr. Garvey then covered the many other 
chemicals used in processing rubber, but 
which were used in lesser amounts. He 
stressed the fact, however, that any ingred- 
ient used to the extent of 1.0 p.h.r. on 5,000 
tons of rubber is used to the extent of 100,- 
000 pounds, and that 5,000 tons of rubber 
was only 0.3% of the total used in 1950. 

Under miscellaneous materials were dis- 
cussed antiseptics, blowing agents for 
sponge rubber, odorants, and _ peptizing 
agents. Next mentioned were some of the 


chemicals used with latex, such as dispers- 
ing and wetting agents, gelling agents, 
preservatives, etc. 

Raw material requirements for rubber 
chemicals were also covered. Aniline re- 
quirements for accelerator and antioxidant 
production in millions of pounds, based on 
1948 rubber consumption, were given as 
21.5 for thiazoles, 3.0 for guanidines, 1.6 
for aldchyde amines, and 20.0 for anti- 
oxidants. Requirements, again for 1948 
and in millions of pounds, for carbon di- 
sulfide for thiocarbamates were given as 
0.8, for thiurams as 2.0, and for thiazoles 
as 14.2. In addition to these materials, 
there were required around 2. million 
pounds of secondary aliphatic amines, 5 to 
10 million pounds of beta naphthol and 
substantial quantities of oxidizing agents 
such as chlorine and sodium nitrite. 

The more spectacular developments in 
the rubber industry in recent years have 
been in the development of new polymers 
and improved carbon blacks rather than in 
the field of process chemicals. Of the 
newer developments in process chemicals, 
non-staining, non-discoloring age resistors 
have approached, if not equalled, the anti- 
oxidant activity of. the standard materials. 
In the accelerator field, the effort is to 
get better delayed action without sacrifice 
of cure time, and Ethylac is a step in the 
right direction here, it was said. In some 
respects the vulcanizing agents, such as 
thiurams, the alkyl phenol sulfides, and 
the thioamines are better than sulfur, and 
efforts are continuing to develop the use 
of these materials further and to make 
their use more economical. 

Finally and of equal importance, Dr. 
Garvey said, were the increasing knowl- 
edge and understanding of how to use 
materials which are available. A little im- 
provement here and a little there can re- 
sult in substantial advances, he added. 

Dr. Tuley, in his talk on specialized 
types of synthetic rubbers, said that the 
special grades of synthetic rubber consti- 
tute a group of chemical products for the 
rubber industry presently experiencing the 
greatest technological development. Im- 
portant characteristics now available in 
rubber and rubber-like products through 
use of special synthetic rubbers are: (1) 
flame resistance; (2) improved weather 
resistance; (3) performance at extreme 
low and high temperatures; (4) high im- 
pact resistance in rigid and semi-rigid 
forms, even at low temperatures; (5) 
much improved resistance to oil, solvents, 
and reactive chemicals; (6) controlled 
variations in flexibility and hardness; (7) 
permanent rather than migratory plasti- 
cizer content for polyvinyl chloride com- 
pounds; (8) low permeability to gases; 
(9) superior electrical resistance. 

“Thiokols,” including the new liquid 
polymers, were discussed with reference 
to their use for articles formed by casting 
for impregnation and surface coatings. 

Under neoprene, the recent development 
of an air-curing protective neoprene paint 
was mentioned. 

Under special types of general-purpose 
rubbers were mentioned — cross-linked 
GR-S, arctic polymers, synthetic latices, 
and silicone rubbers. 

“Hypalon,” made from polyethylene by 
chlorination and sulfonation, is a vulcaniz- 
able polymer made available in experimental 
quantities by the du Pont company during 
the last year. Physical properties of non- 
carbon black compounds of ‘ ‘Hypaion” are 
superior to those obtained with most other 
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synthetic rubbers with carbon black. This 
new synthetic has exceptional resistance 
to heat, ozone, and weathering, it was said. 

It is necessary to appreciate the in- 
creased complexity of rubber technology 
resulting from the introduction of the num- 
ber of new types of synthetic elastomers, 
each of which may be produced in from 
a few to many varieties. The rubber tech- 
nologist must now know how to utilize 
these many synthetics, how to fabricate 
them into usable commercial articles, and 
know their performance characteristics to 
insure satisfactory service. 

Finally, the raw materials for these syn- 
thetic rubbers require many supplementary 
chemicals in addition to the hydrocarbons 
derived from petroleum and coal. The im- 
pact of these requirements ior acids, al- 
kalies, emulsifiers and wetting agents, 
catalysts, and various agents for short- 
stopping the polymerization and stabilizing 
the polymers, during the past ten years 
has been tremendous. The future volume 
and usage of these synthetic elastomers 
and their consequent raw material require- 
ments are a complex problem of market 
analysis and forecasting, Dr. Tuley said 
in conclusion, 


The Dinner Meeting 


Mr. Holt said in his talk that the rubber 
industry probably has more experience 
with government controls than any other 
industry. He reviewed national and inter- 
national controls on rubber and emphasized 
that the present aim of the United States 
Government with regard to rubber is the 
provision of ample finished rubber prod- 
ucts for use by the American public at 
reasonable prices. 

In discussing present- -day controls, Mr. 
Holt declared that after 1947 we reduced 
the required use of synthetic rubber and 
permitted increased use of natural rubber, 
even in 1949 and early 1950 while world 
stocks of rubber were declining, to an ex- 
tent we now know was unwise and con- 
tributed to the rubber shortage and the 
fantastically high prices we have since ex- 
perienced, but which now, barring un- 
toward events, seem to be nearing their 
end. By stockpiling natural rubber, by re- 
quiring the use of synthetic only to the 
tonnage necessary for national security, 
and by producing only enough synthetic 
to meet demand, United States, how- 
ever, has prevented any burdensome sur- 
plus of rubber since World War II. 

The primary object of activities of the 
National Production Authority is, first, to 
see that military orders are supplied 
promptly and, second, to maintain the 
civilian economy with remaining mate- 
rials equitably distributed among manufac- 
turing companies. If more natural rubber 
were authorized to make sure civilian de- 
mand for rubber products were completely 
satisfied, the rate of progress toward 
achievement of our stockpile goal of nat- 
ural rubber would be correspondingly 
slowed, so that any such immediate pros- 
pect is unlikely, Mr. Holt stated. 

When events will permit us to move 
toward reduction or abandonment of con- 
trols and of preparatory mobilization is a 
question of national security. It is also a 
subject of active discussion and some dif- 
ference of opinion, it was said. Complete 
cessation of controls in 1951 is not expect- 
ed. On the other hand, he was glad to be 
able to assure his audience that among his 
associates in NPA he finds no attitude 
favoring control for the sake of control, 
and there is general hope that controls 
can be abated in the not too distant future, 
Mr. Holt concluded. 
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Weather Mars Outings 


OR the second year in succession un- 

favorable weather limited both the at- 
tendance and activities at the New York 
Rubber Group’s annual outing on June 14 
at Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. J. Ap- 
proximately 140 members and guests were 
present and, despite the weather, competed 
in the boccie, darts, buck horseshoe, 
basketball throw, and ping-pong contests. 
For the less hardy, card playing and other 
more sheltered activities were available, 
but all present partook of the refreshments 
served all afternoon and the chicken dinner 
concluding the outing. 

Following the dinner, prizes were 
awarded to the following contest winners: 
boccie, M. R. Buffington and Harry G. 
Eckhardt, both of Lea Fabrics, Inc.; darts, 
Michael Masters and Gordon Voigt, both 
of. Niagara Rubber Co.; buck horseshoes, 
Frank Pace, Lea Fabrics, and W. F. 
Lamela, Okonite Co.; basketball throw, 
M. J. Hall, Baker Castor Oil Co., and 
Mr. Masters; and ping-pong, F. J. Millo 
and Stanley Rutkowski, Sindar Corp. Be- 
cause the usual softball and other contests 
could not be held, the remaining prizes 
were distributed by lot and were won by 
Jack Phelps, Rodic Rubber Corp.; F. C. 
Nicholas, Textile Proofers, Inc. ; Mr. 
Masters; R. B. Carroll, R. E. Carroll, 
Inc.; and Arthur Bald, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Arrangements for the outing 
were under the chairmanship of George 
N. Vacca, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc. 


Boston Group Outing 


An all-day rain failed to dampen the 
the enthusiasm of 475 members and guests 
of the Boston Rubber Group who attended 
the fifteenth annual summer outing on 
June 15 at United Shoe Country Club, 
Beverley, Mass. The inclement weather 
prevented the running off of some of the 
scheduled activities, but active participa- 
tion was shown in the golf, bowling, darts, 
and indoor horse racing contests. A lobster 
dinner was served in the evening, followed 
by the distribution of door prizes donated 
by 177 rubber and supplier companies, and 
prizes to winning contestants. 

Nineteen awards were made in the golf 
tournament, with first prize winners as 
follows: kickers handicap, Frank Post, 
Frank Post Co.; low gross, Charles Hamil- 
ton, Raffey & Swanson Co.; low net, E. 
G. Swanson; nearest to pin, R. E. Nippes, 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; high gross, E. H. Garri- 
son, Monsanto Chemical Co.; and high 
net, C. E. Roder, Compo Chemical Co. 
Bowling awards were given to Charles 
Wilson, Sun Oil Co.; and Albert M. 
Brown, Stedfast Rubber Co. Prizes in the 
darts contest went to C. M. Grafton, E. 
Collins, and R. Gerade, all of Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc.; P. Bratenas, Hood Rubber 
Co.; and James Lang, Bakelite Corp. A 
full set of golf clubs raffled off by the club 
pro went to Paul Keohan, Avon Sole Co. 

Arrangements for the outing were han- 
dled by a committee headed by W. F. 
Malcolm, Titanium Pigments Corp., and 
including J. A. Williams, Haartz-Mason 
Co., and Harry Atwater, Hood Rubber. 
Lyle Longworth, Monsanto, was in charge 
of the golf tournament; while the darts, 
bowling, and horse racing contests were 
handled by N. W. Herthel, Hood Rubber, 
J. E. Williamson, Tyer Rubber Co., and 
Carl Meyer, Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co., respectively. 


Record Throng at Akron Outing 


A record attendance of 704 members 
and guests participated in the annual 
summer outing of the Akron Rubber 
Group, held on June 15 at Firestone 
Country Club. A golf tournament featured 
the outing and attracted so many players 
that only 247 were able to play on the 
Club course while more than a hundred 
others were obliged to play on nearby 
courses. Other activities on the program 
were softball and horseshoe pitching, 
followed by a dinner in the evening and the 
distribution of prizes. 

Low gross honors in the golf tourna- 
ment were won by John Cseh, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Other golf prizes went 
to M. R. Batche; John R. E ngland; Jack 
Graham; Larry Jacobson; A. E. Laurence, 
Phillips Chemical Co.; M. H. Leonard, 
Binney & Smith Co.; Allen Levin; H. B. 
McCreary; J. C. Richards, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co.; John Rowe; J. J. 
Shomock, Pyramid Rubber Co.; and R. 
S. Taylor. More than 300 door prizes were 
also distributed in a drawing after dinner. 

Ferde Bonstedt, Sid Richardson Carbon 
Co., was general chairman of the outing; 
William V. Sauter, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., headed the prize com- 
mittee; Mr. Leonard chairmanned the golf 
committee; and arrangements for food 
and location were handled by L. V. Cooper, 
Firestone. 

Membership Chairman V. L. Petersen 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., ann unced 
that the Group now has a record-breaking 


total of 1,286 members. 


New Blowing Agent 


NSUL BLO, a new sponge rubber 

blowing agent, has been introduced 
by Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 
A bicarbonate-type material, Ansul Blo 
has been chemically processed to resist 
water absorption and caking and to flow 
freely under the most adverse conditions 
of storage and handling. Its uniform par- 
ticle size provides fast, even dispersion 
throughout the rubber, and the material 
produces a complete and even blow. Leach- 
ing is held to a minimum, and premature 
blow is eliminated with the new product, 
which is said to be non-toxic, odorless, 
and non-discoloring. Preliminary _ tests 
indicate that one part of Ansul Bio is 
equal to two parts of sodium bicarbonate, 
and that the material is suitable for use 
with GR-S and some neoprene sponge 
rubber compounds. Test samples of the 
new blowing agent may be obtained from 
the company. 





EDF Crystals Available 


HE availability of the crystalline con- 

densation product of ethylene diamine 
and formaldehyde, commonly identified as 
EDF crystals, has been announced by 
Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, O. The com- 
pound available is in the form of white 
crystals having a melting point of 186-189° 
C. The product is extremely useful as a 
high-speed setting agent for phenolic-type 
resins and adhesives and should also be of 
interest for use with natural and synthetic 
rubbers. 
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Quebec Group Elects 


a oe. - \CLEOD, Monsanto (Canada), 

Ltd., has been elected chairman of the 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group for the 
coming year. Other directors of the Group 
are: R. G. Davies, Canadian Industries, 
Ltd.; William Edward, Delacour-Gorrie, 
Ltd.; G. Fournier, Acton Rubber Ltd.; R. 
Harrison, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd.; A. S. Johnston, Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd.;: H. A Kushnaroy, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; C. W. MacEachern, 
General Latex & Chemicals (Canada), 
Ltd.; A. G. Pinard, Canadian Resins & 
Chemicals, Ltd.; and M. Renshaw, British 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

The new officers and directors were an- 
nounced at the Group’s annual golf tourna- 
ment, held June 8 at the Granby Golf 
Club. Granby, P. Q. Some 70 members 
and guests participated in the tournament; 
while 90 were present at the dinner con- 
cluding the affair. Low gross for the day 
was won by C. P. Dearth, Bolta Plastics, 
Ltd., and about 40 prizes were distributed 
to winning contestants. Arrangements for 
the tournament were ably handled by Mr. 
Davies and R. G. Rea, Monsanto. 





International Symposium 
on Abrasion and Wear 


HE Rubber-Stitching, Delft, Holland, 
reports that its previously announced 
International Symposium on Abrasion and 
Wear will take place November 14 and 
15. The meeting, to be held on the occasion 
%§ the opening of the organization’s new 
building, will include a program of speak- 
ers from Holland, England, and_ the 
United States, as well as exhibits of ap- 
paratus for measuring wear and abrasion. 
Papers will be presented by the follow- 
ing: F. P. Bowden, Cambridge University, 
England; H Blok, Royal Dutch Shell Lab- 
oratory, England; J. J. Broeze, Royal 
Dutch Shell Laboratory, Holland; G. 
Salomon, Rubber-Stichting; J. M. Buist, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Eng- 
land; A. Schallamach, British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association, Eng- 
land; N. A. Brunt, Paint Institute, Hol- 
land; R. D. Stiehler, National Bureau of 
Standards, U.S.A; and H C. J. de Decker, 
Rubber-Stichting. Symposium papers and 
discussions will be printed in Engineering 
(London) and afterward in book form. 
There will be no entrance fee for the 
symposium, and interested persons can ob- 
tain further information by writing to the 
secretary, H. C. J. de Decker, Rubber- 
Stichting, Postbox 66, Delft, Holland 








Soludiene Solvent 
OLUDIENE SOLVENT is now avail- 


able in tank cars or drums, according 
to the manufacturer, Colonial Alloys Co., 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. Recommended as a 
solvent for rubber, various synthetic resins, 
waxes, and other materials, the solvent has 
an approximate composition of 65% para- 
fines, 20% naphthenes, and 15% aromatics. 
Average physical properties follow: 
weight per gallon, 6.27 pounds; ASTM 
boiling range, 280-320° F. (50% distilled 
at 290° F.); specific gravity, 0.753; flash 
point, 83° F.; and viscosity at 77° F. 
0.86 centistokes. Test samples are av ail- 
able from the manufacturer. 
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More Resorcinol Coming 


OPPERS CO., INC., Pittsburgh, has 
begun an expansion program at its 
Petrolia, Pa., resorcinol plant which will 
increase annual production from 4,500,000 
to 6,000,000 pounds. The NPA has granted 
Koppers a certificate of necessity for the 
expansion in view of the critical shortage 
of resorcinol for the preparedness pro- 
gram. The program includes improvements 
and additions to the plant, which will then 
employ a new production process devel- 
oped by Koppers and said to make more 
efflcient use of raw materials. Resorcinol 
is used in treating rayon tire cords to im- 
prove adhesion, in waterproot adhesives, 
and in high- quality dyestuff bases. 
Koppers has also developed a new room- 
temperature setting adhesive that uses 
10% less of scarce resorcinol, yet cami pass 
stringent tests heretofore met only by 
straight resorcinol adhesives. Developed 
at the company’s Petrolia, Pa., plant, the 
new adhesive, known as Koppers Penaco- 
lite G-1260, is available immediately to 
users who can qualify under government 
regulations. According to T. C. Keeling, 
assistant vice president of the chemical 
di-rision, the new development comes at a 
particularly opportune time for the de- 
fense program, since the adhesive will sat- 
isfactorily meet most Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps demands. 


CALENDAR 


Buffalo Rubber Group. Outing, 

Lancaster Country Club. 

July 24. Chicago Section, SPE: Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Goif Outing. Roll- 
ing Green Country Club, Arling- 
ten Heights, Ill. 

Aug. 3. Chicago Rubber 

Outing. 

New York Rubber Group. Golf 

Tournament. Baltusrol Golf Club, 

Springfield, N. J. 

Aug. 17. Chicago Section, SPE: Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Golf Outing. River 
Forest Golf Club, Elmhurst, IIL 

Aug. 24. Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 

nual Outing. Cedarbrook Coun- 
try Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

- American Chemical Society, 

. New York, N. Y. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry, 

. A.C. S. Hotel Commodore, New 

Yok, N, Y. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 

Engineer's Club, Dayton, O. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 

Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

National Hardware Show. Grand 

12. Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Thirty-Ninth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Chicago Section, SPE: Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Builder's Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 10. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 


July 20. 


Group. Golf 


Oct. 17. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 19. Akron Rubber Group. 
Boston Rubber Group. 

Oct. 23. Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel 
Westbrook. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 26. New York Rubber Group. Henry 


Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


New Vinyl Stabilizer 
Gh ,ELAN G-l, a new stabilizer for 


vinyl chloride resins and copolymers, 
has been released by Stabelan Chemical 
Co., Toledo, O., for distribution through 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 
O. This new member of the Stabelan 
series is a completely homogeneous paste 
composed of 100% active components con- 
tributing to the heat and light stabilization 
of vinyls. The stabilizer is also recom- 
mended for use with vinyl organosols and 
plastisols. 

Laboratory and plant tests have shown 
that the new paste imparts excellent heat 
stability and prevents discoloration of vinyl 
resins during fluxing or fusion at high 
temperatures (up to 340-350° F.). Lab- 
oratory tests have further revealed that 
Stabelan G-1l appreciably retards the 
breakdown of vinyls under prolonged heat 
aging. Outdoor tests in Florida on vinyl 
films have shown the paste to provide ex- 
cellent — action against ultra- 
violet light 


Plastics Exhibit 
(Continued from page 454) 


Hyatt Award to Bailey 


The 1950 John Wesley Hyatt Award 
for distinguished achievement in plastics 
was awarded to James Bailey, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, Plax Corp., 
on May 24. The presentation was made in 
ceremonies following a banquet at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., as part of the SPI annual national 
conference on May 24 and 25. The award 
was presented by O. L. Patteson, governor 
of West Virginia, and Horace Gooch, Jr., 
Worcester Moulded Plastics Co. and SPI 
president, served as toastmaster. 

Mr. Bailey received a gold medal and 
$1,000 in recognition of his research on 
machinery and techniques for the success- 
ful extrusion of thermoplastics. . His de- 
velopments include techniques for the pro- 
duction of polyethylene bottles; the con- 
tinuous extrusion of flexible polystyrene 
sheet; and the rod extrusion in continuous 
lengths of cellulose plastics and polymeric 
resins. A graduate of Lehigh University, 
Mr. Bailey served with Corning Glass 
works from 1912-1929, organized the 
Bailey & Sharp Co. in 1929, and joined the 
Harttord-Empire Co. in 1937. Shortly 
thereafter he was transferred to Hartford's 
newly formed plastics division, Plax Corp.., 
as director of research. 





Melmac Prices Cut 


HE plastics and resins division of 

American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has 
announced a price reduction of 20¢ a 
pound for the mineral-filled molding com- 
pounds, Melmac P-592 and P-592-A, ef- 
fective June 1. Shipped in 250-pound con- 
tainers, these compounds are now priced 
at 65¢ a pound in quantities of one drum 
or more, and 75¢ a _ pound in_ less- 
than-drum quantities. The materials are 
used primarily for electric insulating appli- 
cations, such as in aircraft ignition systems. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


GSA Reduces Natural Rubber Price, and OPS Product Ceiling Prices Lose 
Planned Increases; Some Relaxation of Controls in Prospect 


Although the picture was not too 
clear, the prospect of relaxation of some 
government controls of the rubber in- 
dustry seemed likely in the course of 
the next few months. 

The GSA announced June 21, several 
days earlier than expected, a reduction 
in the price of natural rubber sold to the 
industry from 66 to 52¢ a pound for + 
RSS, with appropriate reductions for 
other grades. The OPS, which has been 
working with its rubber industry groups 
+o meet the deadline of July 2 for rub- 
ber product ceiling prices, found, in 
general that the planned increases in 
ceilings based on increased costs would 
be about equal to the reduction in cost 
resulting from the natural rubber price 
reduction; therefore ceiling prices would 


Washington Report 
By 
ARTHUR J. KRAFT 


Rubber Policy and Stockpiling 


Significant developments in overall rub- 
ber policy, apparently pointing toward re- 
laxation rather than tightening of controls 
in coming moriths, were well under Way in 
June. The government agencies concerned 
with rubber policy had agreed on a mem- 
orandum setting forth rubber policy and 
objectives for the months ahead, geared to 
the necessities of a possible all-out war. 
The statement was reportedly prepared by 
aides to Mobilization Chief Charles E. 
Wilson. 

The Munitions Board, meanwhile, was 
reported working with revisions of the 
natural rubber stockpile requirement, point- 
ing to an almost certain reduction in the 
present goal, it was said. 

The Board was basing its recalculations 
on new specifications prepared by industry 
task groups to the National Production 
Authority. The tire and tube specifics ations 
had been submitted several months ago. In 
mid-May, the non-transportation segments 
submitted their revised specifications. Also 
going into the Board’s calculations of a 
new stockpile requirement for a five-year 
war were estimates of probable require- 
ments of our Western European allies for 
rubber from this country. These are new 
estimates submitted by the State Depart- 
ment and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

The revised ym ations bear out in- 
dustry technicians’ belief that mili itary rub- 
ber products can be made with consider- 
ably less natural rubber content, in many 
instances, than thought desirabie when the 
specifications were last reviewed several 
vears ago. The military has found, it has 
heen reported, that it can reduce the speci- 
fications for certain widely used tires from 
40 to 15% natural rubber without imparing 
service quality. 

\s to the current state of stockpile pre- 
paredness, recapitulation of public and pri- 
vate statements by officials in a position to 
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remain at about the existing level. Fur- 
ther calculations, however, might mean 
reductions in ceilings during the latter 
half of the year, it was added. 

Details of RFC’s plans for expansion 
of GR-S capacity in existing plants by 
about 100,000 long tons a year have 
been revealed. RFC Administrator W. 
Stuart Symington named a _ nine-Man 
Rubber Industry Advisory Committee 
to help him on problems of production 
and distributing synthetic rubber. 

The Senate Small Business rubber 
subcommittee recommendations on the 
rubber program of May 28 were accepted 
in some instances by government 
agency chiefs but were rejected in other 
instances. 

The NPA will place rubber alloca- 


know the facts yields an incoherent picture. 

General Services Administrator Jess Lar- 
son, and more recently Manly Fleischmann 
of the NPA, have indicated that the re- 
spective programs they administer probably 
can be eased toward the end of this year. 
The chairman of the Munitions Board, 
John D. Small, on the other hand, was re- 
ported to have told the Senate Small Busi- 
ness subcommittee in closed se ssion June 
6 that the industry's estimates of the cur- 
rent state of the stocky jile are on the high 
side. 

Leland E. Spencer, 
chief, told his rubber 
committee May 28 that 
ation is still critical, and we're 
every pound we can get into it.” 

Any evaluation of these statements should 

take into account the circumstances under 
which they were elicited. Fleischmann made 
his statement when facing a House Bank- 
ing committee critical of harsh controls on 
business. Small made his in arguing against 
proposals by small companies for easing up 
on rubber consumption restrictions. Spen- 
cer’s statement was an answer to pretty 
much the same demand for the entire in- 
dustry. Larson, of course, is interested 
buying foreign crude natural rubber at 
lower prices. While these interests are re- 
lated, the statements do not often make it 
obvious. 


NPA rubber division 
industry advisory 
“the stockpile situ- 
putting 


Natural Rubber Price Cut— 
Effect on OPS Price Ceilings 


Larson announced June 21 that GSA 
would reduce its selling price for natural 
rubber to 52¢ a pound beginning July 1. 
The cut amounted to 14¢ a pound under 
the GSA selling price of 66¢ for #1 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets maintained since 
the government became exclusive buyer 
of natural rubber Dectmber 29, 1950. 

Larson, who said the new selling price 
is in line with the current world market, 
estimated that industry will realize an ini- 
tial saving of nearly $40,000,000 in’ the 
next three months as a direct result of 
GSA’s action. 

“When GSA undertook the exclusive 
buying program with the full consent of 


tions on a quarterly basis beginning 
July 1; importation of rubber products 
without limitation of natural rubber 
content will be continued; the present 
allocation of rubber at 100% of the base 
period for essential products and 90% 
for non-essential products will be con- 
tinued for the third quarter; and the 
broadening of consumption limitations 
for small manufacturers’ will be 
“studied.” 

Industry earnings and outlook have 
been reported as very favorable for the 
remainder of 1951, with some narrow- 
ing of profits likely during the latter 
half. 

Contract and wage increase negotia- 
tions have begun or will start during 
July for many rubber companies. 


idustry, the price of rubber was in the 
high 70's. At that time the government 
stabilized the price to industry at 66¢ a 
pound and entered the world market as the 
sole U. S. purchaser in an effort to bring 
the world price down to a more realistic 


figure,” Larson said. 
“When we were assured,” he added, 
“that our efforts to bring about price re- 
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resulting from a 
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figures arrived in this country for resale. 
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for #1 RSS and comparable pri 
ther grades, will prevail for a period of 
at least 90 days,” Larson declared. 

“T trust,’ he continued, “that now 
dustry will see that the consumer shi 
in hi i DiSalle has assur 

f 





that his office will make every effort to 
see that this 1s done.” 
Larson's announcement of the 
price cut came sevcral days earlier than 
expected and immediately occ: Hae hur- 
ried consultation at the Office of i 
cy agency, later 
promising thi 








zation. | 





issued a statem 
“wall be reflected in lower 1s 
prices in the ae idustry during th 
second half of the year as the new rubber 
goes into production and distribution.” 
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Conner, met 
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OPS rubber chi 
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cut 








with an y Advisory 
Com: arlic same day. The 
industry group agreed that tire and tube 


manufacturers would waive an approximate 
5% price increase they had coming to them 
on July 2 under the General Manufacturers 
‘eiling l (CPR 22) in 
view of the im] in the price of 
natural rubber 


agree d also to 





continue pricing under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, which pegged prices to 


the higl est level prevailir Decem- 
ber 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951, pending 
the completion of a tailored price order 
for its industry and determination of the 
effect of GSA’s rubber price cut. 

OPS said it would issued a supplemen 
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tary regulation leaving tires and tubes 
under GCPR. The supplementary order 
will be revoked when OPS is ready with a 
tailored regulation taking into account the 
lower price of natural rubber. 
The full impact of GSA’s action on 
price ce gs for rubber goods could not 
be ascertained in late June. The picture, 
however, seemed to shape up as follows: 
\t the time of GSA’s announcement, va- 
rious segments of the industry were in 
the home stretch of determining industry- 


wide cost I 


1 
| 


1! 












adjustment factors to be used in 
tailored price regulations under CPR 22. 
Broadly, these permit price increases to 
‘t increases in the costs of materials 
24, 1950, through December 31, 
through March 15, 1951, in the 
imported materials) and for in- 
factory payroll costs through 





case of 
creases 
March 15. 

The probable effect in the tire and tube 
industry has been mentioned. Rubber foot- 
rubber hose, and 
sundries, under the same 

roe ria, were entitled to price in- 
creases ranging > to 7%. Manufacturers 
ot these products also wz al ived the increases. 
It was not clear whether price decreases 
shay ae for A doe“ at items like 


wear, heels and soles, 





in 


rubt yer bands, thread, V-belts, and friction 
tape likewise would be deferred. 
[he OPS rubber branch made a spot 


check of tire manufacturing costs, based 
on the rubber going into tires and tubes 
during May under NPA allocations, and 
came up with the finding that the price 
‘ut ordered by GSA in natural rubber 
would reduce the cost of making tires and 
tubes about 5% or roughly 


amount the price increase to 


C 


+ 
5 





manufacturers were entitled 
icted. 

Phe 1 branch intends to follow up 
its spo on tire manufacturing costs 





with additional surveying. Still undecided, 
hether to superimpose a 
the effect of the nz itural 
on data submitted or on 
ime of the GSA announce- 








The alternative would be to make a 


recalculation of costs covering 
he new price for natural rubber, 
new prices established July 2 un- 
X 22 for other materials used in 
inutfacture, 
thetic yarns and fa 
The prospect. of a ban on price roll- 
backs was much in the mind of DiSalle 
wl he said on June 21, “If Congress 
pern ts rollbacks where they are econom- 
ically justified, the 14¢ a pound decrease 
in natural rubber could mean 
up to $200,000,000 in savins 
isumer and taxpayer.” 
ls speculated that if Congress 
banned rollbacks, tire manufacturers as 
rubber product manufactur- 
rs who waived price increases would 
wave the right” to demand the increases 
they were entitled under cer 
f any mitigatilg effect re- 
lower priced natural rubber 





as cotton and syn- 











Tne price of 


annually to 











in June, in talks and in 
to correct the apparently 
mpression that the agency's 
standard was intended 

a lid on profits. The standard provides for 
ef for manufacturers when the earnings 
t the industry drop below 85% of the 
average profits earned in the three best 
years of 1946-49, inclusive, period. 

Phis point does not mean, OPS stressed, 
that the agency plans to roll back prices 
when prohts tor an industry hago the 
85% standard. The industr earnings 
1, an OPS official said, “is red flag 








to tell us when controls are too tight. 
The manufacturers ceiling regulation, on 
the other hand, tells businessmen what to 
do.” 

OPS has exempted from price controls 
sales of experimental rubber products until 
their sales exceed $1,000. The action was 
taken through Amendment 1 to General 
Overriding Regulation 3, effective June 2. 

In effect, the amendment extends the 
same treatment to experimental rubber 
products as previously provided under 
GOR-3 for experimental chemicals and 
new chemicals sold in small volume. The 
amendment de fines an experimental rubber 
product as “a product made substantially 
or in whole of natural, synthetic, substitute, 
reclaimed, or any other kind of rubber, in 
a temporary mold, or in a research or test- 
ing laboratory, or by hand process, or with 
temporary equipment.” 

When sales approach the $1,000 mark, 
the manufacturer must file a report with 
the OPS in Washington describing the 
product and stating the volume of produc- 
Bos he would consider commercial rather 
than experimental. 

Unless OPS disapproves or asks further 
information within 20 days, the rubber 
product will continue to be exempt until 
the stipulated commercial volume of pro- 
duction is attained, or until OPS disap- 
proves the filed report. If and when an 
exemption is removed, the product will 
subject to price control under the appro- 
priate pricing regulation. 


RFC Synthetic Rubber Expansion 


The plan of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to expand GR-S output by 100,000 
long tons a year is nearing final form. 
The production goal, an annual rate of 
855,000 long tons, would take some nine 
months to achieve, according to the agen- 
cys engineering estimates. 

Cost of the project. which involves no 
brand-new plant building, has been put at 
somewhere punter $4,200,000, the money 
coming from RFC’s operating funds. The 
855.000 tons contemplated would be half 
“cold” rubber and half “hot” rubber GR-S. 

The production increase will be sought 
by such measures as manne additi ional 
reactors, additional refrigeration equip- 
ment, and, in some cases. a continuous 
~ polymerization. The 855,000-ton 
annual figure works out to 71,250 tons a 
month of GR-S. This GR-S_ production 
would tyrwets about 65,000. short tons a 
month of butadiene. The government’s pe- 
troleum butadiene facilities can make more 
than 40,000 tons a month; while the al- 
cohol hutadiene installations are helieved 
capable of producing some 15,000 addition- 
al tons. Use of the recently announced 
Dow Chemical Co.’s catalyst could bring 
the total outpnt to the required amount 

Styrene supplies appear assured. Rubber 
Reserve's executive director, Gerald B. 
Hadlock, successfully negotiated a barter 
arrangement with the West German au- 
thorities for 7.5 million gallons of benzol 
early in June. Germany is to receive high 
octane gasoline in exchange. Although it 
was understood that Hadlock also sought 
E Suropean alcohol on his visit to Germany 
last month, RFC officials said no supplies 
were arranged for. 

.Distribution of the contemplated  ex- 
pansion in GR-S output is noted in the 
following listing, with all figures repre- 
senting monthly output in long tons 
Copolymer Corp. at Baton Rouge, to be 
increased by 300 tons to 4,000 tons: Fire- 
stone, at Lake Charles, by 1.140 to 8.300; 
General Tire & Rubber Co., at Bavtown, 
by 2160 to 3,300; B. F. Goodrich Co., at 
Port Neches, by 5 to 7,500; Goodrich 





svstem 








Kentucky 
at Louisville, by 550 to 
3.750; Phillips at Borger, by 515 to 5,300; 
U. S. Rubber at Port Neches, by 1,100 


at Institute, by 880 to 9,700; 
Synthetic Corp. 


to 7,500; Goodyear at Houston, by 1,320 
to 8,040; Minnesota Mining & Mfg., at 
Los Angeles, by 1,940 to 7,700. No ex- 


pansion is contemplated by Goodyear at 
Akron, Firestone at Akron, or by U. 5. 
Rubber at Naugatuck. Present monthly 
production of these facilities, respectively, 
is 1,520, 2,500 and 2,100 tons. 

The plans call for production of some 
cold rubber as well as some carbon black 
masterbatch on the West Coast, a point 
pressed for by 3M and Pacific Rubber Co. 
before the Senate Small Business subcom- 
mittee several months ago. 


New RFC Committee 


RFC Administrator Symington, on June 
11, named a nine-man Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee to help him on rubber 
problems. The committee met with Sy- 
mington on June 18, at which time all 
members agreed to serve in a consulting 
capacity to the RFC Administrator, a 
spokesman for the agency said. The com- 
mittee, he added, will not advise on 
allocations. 

The initial meeting considered two as- 
pects of RFC’s rubber operations: the 
question of bringing in a greater number 
of companies as operators of synthetic 
rubber facilities and the terms under 
which RFC sells rubber to industry. No 
decision was reached on the first point, 
although there was agreement that the 
ereatest number of operators feasible to 
the operation should be sought. The Sen- 
ate Small Business subcommittee (Gil- 
lette) has indicated its interest in this 
matter and stated that it would call upon 
Symington to explain the role of smaller 
companies in the rubber plant operation. 

At the advisory committee’s request 
Symington promised to see what could be 
done to restore an earlier system of billing 
rubber purchasers 30 days after shipment. 
At present a purchaser must pay for the 
rubber before shipment. This policy has 
caused inconvenience to smaller com- 
panies particularly because of —_— 
shipping delays attributed to Rubber Re- 
serve’s low operating stocks. 

Named to the new RFC committee 
were: John L. Collyer, president, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co; 
\. I.. Freedlander, president, Dayton Rub- 
ber Co.; Frank D. Henderson, president, 
American Hard Rubber Co.; H. E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., president, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; P. W.. Litchfield, chairman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Everett 
Morss, president, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co.; Thomas Robins, Jr., president, Hew- 
itt-Robins, Inc.; and J. Penfield Sieberling, 
president, Seiberling Rubber Co. 

\t his weekly press conference the 
morning of June 18, Symington explained 
that in deciding on the composition of the 
conmunittee he wanted representation from 
the industry’s Big Four and from com 
panies representing various segments of 
the industry. 


Senate Small Business Meeting 


Senator Guy M. Gillette’s Small Bus- 
iness rubber subcommittee met in closed 
session on June 6 with four representa- 
tives of its small-industry rubber “watch- 
dog” committee to hear government. wit- 
nesses on the 11-point series of recommen- 
dations drawn up the month previous by 
the full 21-man “watchdog” group. 

Present at the meeting were Senator 
Gillette; the Small Business committee's 
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counsel, Charles Shaver; Leland E. Spen- 
cer; John D Small; Jess Larson, and the 
following members of the “watchdog” 
group: Donald F. Pratt, Durkee-Atwood, 
chairman; Furber Marshall, Carlisle Corp., 
vice chairman; Irving Eisbrouch, Dayton 
Rubber; and J. F. McCann, Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co. 

Shaver said after the meeting that some 
of the industry group’s recommendations 
were adopted in toto; others were par- 
tially rejected; while others were tabled 
for further consideration. He and Pratt 
reported that Spencer accepted the group’s 
recommendation that allocations be placed 
on a quarterly basis beginning July 1, a 
step NPA had informed its own industry 
advisory committee at the May 28 meeting 
it would take. 

Spencer also agreed to “study” the 
“watchdog” group's request that more 
small users be exempted from consump- 
tion limitations on total use of new rubber. 
He did not say when or how the exemp- 
tion would be broadened, but he did say 
he would broaden it. 

The NPA rubber director turned down 
flatly the demand that at least 120,000 
tons of new rubber a month be channeled 
into consumption immediately. He agreed 
“seriously” to look into restoring the re- 
quirement that imported rubber products 
conform into natural rubber content speci- 
flactions set forth in Appendix A of Order 
M-2 for domestic manufactures. The 
“watchdog” committee protested NPA’s 
position that nothing should be done until 
harm actually occurs, as set forth in Spen- 
cer’s statement to its rubber industry ad- 
visory committee on May 28. Spencer, the 
subcommittee spokesman said, indictaed 
that he would put the question before an 
interagency panel. 

The group was assured that synthetic 
rubber expansion will be continued at least 
to the limits of the presently planned 
100,000-ton expansion, and that specifica- 
tion controls will be continued after the 
present emergency to assure widespread 
and large-scale use of synthetic rubber. 

A recommendation calling for complete 
elimination of inventory curbs on. tires 
and tubes was tabled for a future meeting. 
The “watchdog” group was scheduled to 
meet again in late June with Gillette. 


NPA Activities 

The NPA announced May 28 it would 
continue the May rubber allocation pro- 
gram through the third quarter of this 
year. This action means that rubber goods 
manufacturers will be permitted to con- 
sume new rubber in civilian goods at 
100% of the base-period rate. Consump- 
tion will continue to be limited to 90% 
of base-period use for the non-essential 
items listed in Appendix B to M-2 

Spencer told the rubber industry ad- 
visory committee that allocations will be 
put on a quarterly basis beginning July 
It was reported that no manufacturer will 
be permitted to use more than a third of 
his allocation in any one month. 

Spencer rejected a demand from some 
members of the committee that more rub- 
ber be allowed in making twin-bead and 
other large-size truck tires. (A spokesman 
for the truck-trailer manufacturers, who 
have led the fight for more rubber for 
twin-bead tires, said in late June that the 
supply situation is no longer critical. Tires 
are now available better quantities, but 
the bottleneck is now axle-wheels on which 
to put the tires.) 

NPA informed its advisory group it was 
sending out forms to rubber goods manu- 
facturers to determine production capac- 
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ities. The agency also assured the com- 
mittee that the rubber industry will be 
allocated the steel, copper, and aluminum, 
under the controlled materials plan taking 
effect July 1, which it needs to meet the 
“essential rubber a zd 

Spencer also told the committee that the 
current practice of maintaining an inven- 
tory of about 25,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubbers would be continued to assure 
equitable distribution and prompt delivery 
to purchasers. 

He likewise told the committee that the 
policy adopted May 1 of permitting impor- 
tation of rubber products without limita- 
tion on their natural rubber content would 
be continued “until it is determined that 
domestic manufacturers are being hurt by 
the practice.” 

NPA issued figures. showing actual con- 
sumption of rubber in civilian goods in 
the first quarter and estimates for the 
second and the third quarters of 1951. 
These figures show an increase in total 
usage from 265,000 long tons in the first 
quarter to 283,200 tons in the second and 
294,200 in the third quarter. On top of 
this estimate, new rubber going into mili- 
tary goods is expected to be considerably 
greater in the third quarter than estimated 
second-quarter usage of 35,000 tons. 

NPA’s figures tor civilian use, all in 
long tons, follows: GR-S consumption was 
127,700 tons in the first quarter and is 
expected to rise to 133,000 tons in the 
second quarter and 149,300 in the third 
quarter. Butyl, at 15,900 in the first quar- 
ter, was put at 14,500 in the second and 
16,800 in the third. Total synthetics was 
158,800 in the first and is expected to be 
163,500 in the second and 181,600 in the 
third. Dry natural rubber going into 
civilian goods was 90,600 tons in the first 
quarter and was estimated at 103,600 in 
the second quarter and at 96,500 in the 
third. Natural latex use was put at 15,600 
in the first and at 16,100 in the second 
and third. 

These figures add up to a consumption 
of new rubber in civilian goods of 842,400 
tons for the first nine months of this year. 
Projecting third-quarter estimated use as 
an annual rate, the civilian consumption 
of rubber will soon be running at a rate 
of 1,176,800 long tons a year. Military us- 
age may add another 150,000 long tons. 

The NPA put sulfur under allocation on 
June 2, when it issued Order M-69, re- 
stricting consumers to their 1950 use. 
Limited production in the face of rising 
domestic demand and the need to maintain 
substantial exports to Britain and Europe 
dictated NPA’s action. 

Consumers of sulfur are required to re- 
port by June 28, and by the twenty-eighth 
day of each succeeding month, on the 
amount of sulfur used in the preceding 
month and the amount in inventory at the 
close of that month. This report must be 
made on form NPAF-98. Other informa- 
tion to be submitted on this report is an 
estimate of consumption in the current 
month and inventory at the end of the 
current month. 

Suppliers of sulfur, likewise, are re- 
quired to file monthly reports with NPA. 
After July 1, suppliers must have NPA 
authorization for each shipment exceeding 
60 short tons per quarter for a single user 
Consumers using 20 tons or less a month 
are not required to submit monthly reports. 


Other Industry News 
Industry Earnings and Outlook 


The Wall Street Journal on June 11 
carried some interesting information in a 


quite comprehensive survey of the earnings 
and outlook for the rubber goods industry 
in the current year, under the title of 
“Robust Rubber.” 

Mid-year reports from the various com- 
panies will show sales increases ranging 
up to 90% over like months of 1950, and 
there are strong indications the trend will 
continue, making 1951 the best year by 
far in the history of most companies, it 
was said. Earnings will be good, too, bet- 
ter than a year ago, but with few excep- 
tions they will not stack up to percentage 
increases in sales. First-half earnings will 
be substantially greater than for a year 
ago for all companies. For 1951, however, 
gains are expected to narrow down as 
more facilities of the industry are put on 
lower-profit defense production. Also, 
taxes and higher costs will make for a 
smaller ratio of net to sales as the year 
progresses, and reserves which may be set 
up by companies to take care of possible 
price declines will have an effect on final 
results. 

Comments on individual companies were, 
in part, as follows: 

Firestone Tire is enjoying substantial 
revenues, exempt from excess profits taxes, 
from its large foreign rubber plantations 
as a result of high prices for rubber so 
far in the current fiscal year to end Octo- 
ber 31. In the January quarter sales 
showed an increase of 55% over those a 
year earlier, and this trend is believed to 
have been maintained during the April 
quarter, making the half year the best in 
company history from a sales standpoint. 

General Tire is expected to show the 
greatest percentage gain in sales for the 
first half of its —— fiscal year of any 
major company, largely because it was hit 
somewhat harder than most when business 
declined in early 1950. The company re- 
cently announced it is setting up a new 
chemical division. It is in this type of 
activity that some other rubber companies 
have made considerable profits in the re- 
cent past. 

Anticipated higher net income for Good- 
rich materialized in the March quarter, 
and it is understood the trend continued 
to the June quarter, he Wall Street 
Journal said. 

Goodyear is headed this year for mem- 
bership in that once exclusive club of bil- 
lion-dollar businesses. Sales for the March 
quarter were about 70% ahead of those 
in the same period in 1950. Indications are 
that the trend is continuing in the June 
despite a drop. in civilian 





quarter 
production, 
S. Rubber’s second-quarter earnings 
will not equal those of the first quarter, 
but will be considerably ahead of those a 
year ago. Sales in the first quarter were 
more than 60% ahead of sales in the same 
period last year and at a rate which is 
continuing in the present quarter. 
Among other rubber companies, Ameer- 
ican Hard Rubber reports sales at a rate 
80% above those a year ago. Dayton Rub- 
ber expects to operate at capacity at least 
for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year ending October 31. Sales of Lee Tire 
& Rubber Corp. in the six months ended 
April 30 were 86% ahead of sales in a 
period a year ago. Current 
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operations are on a_ two-shift, 
week basis. 
Productio1 
about the same through June and July as 
it was in May. Management anticipates 
the last half will be as good as at present, 
probably better. Truck tire production 
will be scheduled on a six-day work week 
for at least the next two months. Sales 
of automobile floor mats have dropped off 
in recent weeks, and production is on a 
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and wage scale. The question of a union 
shop was also a major factor in negotia- 
tions between the union and the company. 

URW \ asked Goodrich to begin nego- 
tiations on another round of wage in 
creases on June 6. Talks are scheduled to 


bes in New York on July 10 


EAST 


Changes at Goodrich 


William L. Carpenter, production super- 
intendent of The B. F. Goodrich Co. tire 
plant in Miami, Okla., has been made 
manager of the company’s tire plant in 
Oaks, Pa., to succeed James F. Sweatt, 
now manager of the tire plant in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Carpenter has been with 
Goodrich for 16 years. Before going to 
the Oklahoma plant last year he was 
assistant to the general manager of the 
company’s tire division. 

G. Allen Spaulding, with Goodrich since 
1940, has been made production superin- 
tendent at the Miami tire plant. 

Harlan L. Trumbull, who helped estab- 
lish the Army’s Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice during World War I and developed a 
method for making artificial latex disper- 
sions from rubber, has retired after a 32- 
research with Goodrich. 
During World War II, Dr. Trumbull 
worked on many major government as- 
signments and made two inspection tours 
4% German synthetic rubber operations. In 
1946 he served as manager of research and 
development for Rubber Reserve Corp. In 
1947, Dr. Trumbull was named by the 
\merican Chemical Society as one of the 
10 “ablest chemists and chemical engi- 
neers” working in the American rubber 
industry. 

Harry N. Stevens, formerly director of 
patents and abstracts at the Goodrich re- 
center, Brecksville, O., has been 
director of colloid and textile re- 

Stevens, with the rubber company 
1935, assumes duties formerly di- 

Dr. Trumbull. 

C. Ruble, manager of employ- 
in Goodrich’s Akron operation, has 

‘n transferred to the Angeles tire 
plant as personnel manager. Paul R. 
Levering, who held that post, is now in 
\kron as an employe relations represen- 
Reichow, direc- 


year career in 


search 
named 


Los 


tative, reporting to D. D. 
tor of union relations. 
Ruble has been with the company since 
1940, when he started as a scheduler in 
the industrial products division. He later 
became a floor foreman there and in 1947 
an employe relations counselor. He was 
made manager of factory employment 
hree years ago. 
Levering has been 
starting as a 


with Goodrich for 
clerk in the tire 
division and becoming an industrial en- 
gineer 18 months later. In 1939 he was 
named manager of tire scheduling and in 
same year was appointed personnel 
at Los Angeles. 

associated tires and accessories di- 
has promoted two men and added 

another to its organization. 
IL. Garman has been advanced to 
field representative and will assist 
Green, manager of special accounts 
ing oil company accounts east of 
1 merchandising pro- 


23 years, 


and in 


grams on tires and accessories. Garman 
will also handle special field assignment: 
for Green and for M. G. Huntington, divi- 
sion general manager. 

Forest E. Hoot, from the 
partment, repaces Garman 
counts representative for tires and acces 
and will cover parts of Illinois 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

Paul Mason, former Indianapolis dis- 
trict farm tire representative for Goodrich 
has joined the division as field represen- 
tative for farm tire sales to oil companies. 

Howard E. Fritz, vice  president-re- 
search, William LL. Davidson, director, 
physical research, and Waldo L. Semon, 
director, pioneering research of the Good- 
rich company, are in Europe on a six- 
week visit to laboratories and research 
facilities in) England, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. They also will attend meet- 
ings of the SCI in England. 


accessories de- 
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Thermatomic Advances Two 

Clark C. Boardman has been appointed 
a vice president of Thermatomic Carbon 
Co., according to J. Albert Woods, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Boardman was for- 
merly manager of the company’s Sterling- 
ton, La., plant and has been succeeded by 
Robert W. Cretney, previously plant super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Boardman, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of Western United Gas & 
Electric Co., joined Thermatomic in 1923. 

Mr. Cretney, also formerly with West- 
ern United Gas came to Thermatomic in 
1923. 

Thermatomic Carbon Co., an affiliate 
of Commercial Solvents Corp., 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., is a producer of 
special types of carbon blacks. 


United Buff Products Corp., Passaic, 
N. J., manufactures the patented Airflow 
“Pressure-Cooled” burhing wheel,  rec- 
ommended for finishing operations on many 
hard rubber items. The wheel is also 
suitable for plastics, wood, stainless steel, 
copper, silver, and other materials. Ready 
for use as supplied, the wheel requires no 
breaking-in period or inserts, spacers, or 
dividers. Messy “ashing” operations are 
eliminated, and the buff permits faster 
finishing with no risk of rejections owing 
to burning, warpage, distortion, or flow, 
even on thin sections, it is also claimed. 
The engineered buff is available in various 
constructions and densities for specific 
applications and will polish any contour 
without difficulty. One buff can be used for 
rough polishing, fine polishing, and finish- 
ing. 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N: Y., gave 20 of its car- 
bon black salesmen a tour through the 
manufacturing plants in order to provide 
them with a better understanding of the 
products they distribute. Max A. Minnig, 
sales manager of Witco’s carbon black di- 
vision, took the group through Continen- 
tal Carbon Co.’s plants in Amarillo and 
Sunray, Tex.; Barnhart Hydrocarbon 
Corp's plant in Big Lake, Tex.; and Con- 
tinental Oil Black Co.’s plant in Lake 
Charles, La. After inspecting Witco’s new- 
ly enlarged plant and laboratory in Chi- 
cago, Ill., the group flew to Texas on 
May 30 and returned to Chicago June 3. 
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FRILL RT ON 


For Greater Productivity 


General Electric Co., chemical depart- 
ment, Pittsfield, Mass., has installed a 208- 
ounce pre-plasticizing injection press, 
made by Jackson & Church Co., at its 
molding plant in Decatur, Ill. Designed to 
produce plastics articles weighing up to 13 
pounds, the press can be easily converted 
to mold much larger items. Now in pro- 
duction on large refrigerator components, 
the machine was installed in anticipation 
of the coming trend for larger thermo- 
plastic molded parts. Company officials 
predict that complete refrigerator interiors, 
kitchen cabinets, and new-type fluorescent 
lighting fixtures molded in one piece from 
plastics may some day be rolling off pro- 
duction lines. Weighing 135 tons and 
standing 27 feet high, the new press in- 
corporates a patented feature that gives 
accurate control of pressure being applied 
in the mold, thereby permitting close con- 
trol of products quality. Pre-plasticizing 
equipment in the press permits the coloring 
and molding of certain types of plastics in 
one operation. Capacity of the machine is 
rated at 1,000 pounds an hour of  poly- 
styrene on a continuous production basis. 

G-E’s chemical division has also an- 
nounced the expansion and modernization 
of its plastics mold making facilities at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Described by H. M. Brus- 
man, manager of the plastics division, as 
an integration of mold making operations 
to service the division’s Decatur. Ill., and 
Taunton, Mass., molding plants, the 
modernized tool room covers 40,800 square 
feet, twice the area of the former opera- 
tion. Similar machine tools are grouped 
together for efficient operation, and the 
entire floor area is serviced by electric 
cranes. Machinery capable of tooling large 
molds has been installed in anticipation 
of the trend toward larger moldings. One 
section of the new tool room is devoted 
exclusively to the construction of mold 
frames, thereby permitting concentration of 
actual mold manufacture in areas laid out 
to provide a steady production flow. Tool 
room facilities at the Decatur and Taunton 
plants will be retained for mold mainte- 
nance. 


Replacing Wood in Bobbins 


The G-E plastics division has announced 
that jute bobbins molded of G-E 12808, a 
flock-filled nitrile rubber-phenolic com- 
pound, are replacing wood in bobbins be- 
cause of the greater strength, lighter 
weight, and lower cost of the jute bobbins. 
Molded by Jacobus Plastics, Jacobus, Pa., 
for the Revonah Spinning Mills, the rub- 
ber-phenolic bobbins eliminate the chipping 
and splitting encountered with the wood 
bobbins formerly used in spinning carpet 
jute. The new bobbins provide outstanding 
resistance to impact and also faster calcu- 
lation of shipping weights because of 
their greater uniformity of size and 
weight, it is further claimed. Other new 
markets are expected to be opened up for 
plastics applications as a result of the G-E 
rubber-phenolic development. 


Personnel Changes 


Robert D. Buzzee, of the chemical de- 
partment, has been appointed buyer for 
the plastic division. Mr. Buzzee came with 
G-E on the engineering training course in 
1941 from the Fisk Tire Co., where he had 
worked in the development laboratory. 
In 1942 he was transferred to the chemical 
department’s methods and equipment 
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laboratory; in 1943 was assigned to the 
Taunton, Mass., plastics molding plant as 
a product engineer; in 1949 returned to 
Pittsfield in the central quotation section, 
and in 1950 was transferred to mold manu- 
facture as a manufacturing engineer. 

O. O. Barton has been appointed priori- 
ties supervisor of the chemical department, 
responsible for matters dealing with gov- 
ernment priority regulations. Mr. Barton 
started with the company in 1928 in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., on the business training 
course, was transferred to the accounting 
section of the Meriden, Conn., plant in 
January, 1931, and a year later was trans- 
ferred to the accounting section in Pitts- 
field. In 1946, Mr. Barton returned to 
Meriden as assistant to the manager and 
in 1949 was transferred to the Taunton, 
Mass., plant as supervisor of production 
and order and _ stores. 


Piccolyte Resins 
Again Available 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., 
Clairton, Pa., resumed Piccolyte Resins 
production on June 25 at Clairton. Ship- 
ments of the resins were discontinued after 
May 29 following a disastrous fire and 
explosion that destroyed the manufacturing 
facilities of the company’s supplier of 
beta-pinene, the starting raw material for 
the resins. With no supplies of beta-pinene 
on hand, Pennsylvania was forced to stop 
production of the resins and used a small 
emergency stock to supply DO-rated 
orders during the stoppage. Equipment at 
the company’s Chester, Pa., plant, formerly 
used to fractionate styrene from xylene, 
was converted to fractionating alpha- and 
beta-pinene, and production of beta-pinene 
started on June 21. Initial production of the 
resins was at approximately 659 of capa- 
city and scheduled to increase in about 
three weeks to full capacity. The converted 
beta-pinene equipment at Chester has been 
completely isolated and supplied with feed 
tanks, pumps, lines, storage tanks, etc., 
for use in any similar emergency in the 
future. The company states that this con- 
verted equipment may be kept in operation 
even after the time that normal supplies 
can be received from the raw material 
suppliers in order to bring about a sub- 


Paul O. Powers 


stantial increase in the production of Pic- 
colyte Resins. 


Powers Joins Pennsylvania Industrial 


Paul O. Powers has been named 
chemical director of Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp. and will be 
concerned with coordinating research 
activities, technical service, chemical 
laboratory work, and pilot-plant opera- 
tion in the development and mainte- 
nance of synthetic resins, solvents, oils, 
and other Picco products. He also will 
continue as an adviser to the National 
Research Council on Quartermaster 
problems. 

During the past 20 years Dr. Powers 
has been active in the synthetic resins 
field and has done considerable work 
also on the development of control 
methods for determining applicability 
of synthetic resins in the plastics and 
coating fields. 

Dr. Powers is the author of “Syn- 
thetic Resins and Rubbers,’ and of 
chapters and sections in several stand- 
ard reference works. He holds numer- 
ous patents in synthetic chemistry and 
is the creator of a series of charts on 
preparation of synthetic resins and rub- 
bers which are used as standard refer- 
ences. 

He has been associated with Atlantic 
Dyestutf Co., Calco Chemical Co., New 
England Color Works, Newport In- 
dustries, Inc. and Battelle Memorial 
Institute. He also taught chemistry for 
three years at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and was a Research Fellow at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 


Timken Appointments 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton 6, O., last month announced 
several executive changes, as follows. 

H. J. Urbach has been made executive 
engineer. He served with the Nebraska 
State Highway Department before com- 
ing to Timken in 1933. Since that time 
he has been with the railroad engineer- 
ing division and the diesel pump divi- 
sion as service engineer and since 1946 
has been works engineer for the com- 
pany. Mr. Urbach is a member of 
ASTE and the Society of Automotive 
engineers. 

R. A. Schimpf is now chief works 
engineer. He joined Timken in 1928 and 
in 1936 was transferred to Columbus as 
assistant manager of the diesel fuel 
pump division and later became assist- 
ant superintendent. He was also resi- 
dent engineer at Timken’s Mt. Vernon 
plant and utilities engineer of the Can- 
ton division before his new appointment. 

L. A. Holder, now chief mechanical 
engineer, has been with the company 
since 1928. During the war Mr. Holder 
was on the engineering and packaging 
subcommittee of the War Department 
and engineer on the industry integrating 
committee for Armor Piercing Ammuni- 
tion and also served as a civilian analyst 
with the United States Strategic Bomb 
Survey in the E.T.O. He is a member 
of the American Ordnance Association, 
ASME, and ASTE. 

C. H. Maratta has been named chief 
consulting engineer of Timken. He 
started with the company on June 4, 
1917. During this time he has filled the 
positions of plant maintenance engineer 
and chief works engineer. 
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Form Chemical Company 


The formation of the American Petro- 
hemeial Corp. for the manutacture of 
tial chemicals from petroleum hydro 


innounced May 28 by Harvey 


S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and W. 
\lton Jor 5, president of Cities Service 





has developed plans 
for construct modern chem- 
ical plant whose production would ulti- 
mately encompass the broad fields of plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber, additives for lubri- 
Cz — oil, cracking catalysts, ti-freeze 

hemicals, and many high-volume petro- 
dicasicals. A site at Lake Charles, La., 
is under consideration for the new plant. 
Cities Service owns and operates at Lake 
Charles a 160,000-barrel refinery which 
would be a source of supply of light 
hydrocarbons for the chemical plant. Fire- 
operates a government-owned syn- 
tic rubber plant adjacent to the refin- 
ery. Ownership of the new corporation 
will be equally divided between Firestone 
Cities Service 


Co. The new company 


‘tion of a large, 








and 
A $62,000,000 contract for the construc- 
tion of new-type three-inch twin anti- 


aircraft guns and mounts has been award- 
ed to Firestone by the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance. This contract covers tooling, 
materials, and spare parts, and some 1,200 
employed in 
begins. Many of 

manufactured 
by sub-contractors. Equipment needed for 
the parts of the units to be manufactured 
y Firestone will be installed in the com- 


Akron. 


persons are expect 1 to be 
\kron when production 
the machined parts will be 
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Ideal Toy New V. P.’s 


Miss Mi iry T. Meidenbauer has been 
ted president of Ideal Toy Corp 
Hollis, L. I., manufacturer of dolls and 
plastic toys, David Rosenstein, president, 
announced last month. Miss Meidenbauer, 
first woman to be elected Ideal’s board 
and one of the few women executives in 
the toy industry, will continue as head of 
production, buying and designing for the 
company y’s entire line of dolls. She joined 
Ideal in 1928 as a designer and soon there- 
after was put in charge of the department. 
Rosenstein also nounced the election 
of Irving Cohen and I. H. Bernhard as 








Coolidge Succeeds Bolton 


Cole Coolidge on June 4+ was appointed 
director of the chemical department of 
E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., to succeed Elmer Kk. 
Bolton, who retired June 30 after 21 years 
as director. Dr. Coolidge will direct the 
research activities of the chemical depart- 
ment, which are concerned primarily with 
long-range and fundamental research. 

The department's pioneering-applied_ re- 
search comprises investigation of new 
processes and new products in the fields 
of synthetic fibers, films, coating composi- 
tions, plastics, agricultural chemicals, de- 
tergents, photographic processes,  pig- 
ments, and synthetic rubber. 

Dr. Coolidge joined the department as a 
research chemist in 1923. Within three 
vears he was made a group leader, direc- 
ting other research workers along spe- 
cial lines. In 1927 he was named assistant 
director of the du Pont Experimental Sta- 
tion, near Wilmington, and served as such 
until 1939, when he was appointed assis- 
tant director of the department. 

Much of his own research work has 
been along broad lines in organic chem- 
istry, with emphasis on certain phases of 
rubber chemistry, synthetic resins, and 
new coating compositions and plastics. It 
has also included exploratory work in 
pigments and on cellulose derivatives. 

lone or with other coinventors, he has 
been granted 16 patents on a variety of 
subjects. 

In 1915, Dr. Bolton joined du Pont at the 
Experimental Station and the next year 
was placed in uree of a group of chem- 
ists to study the preparation of synthetic 
dyes. This was the beginning of a long as- 
sociation with the chemistry and manufac- 
ture of dyes. He became director of the 
chemical section of the dyestuffs depart- 
ment in 1921, when the present plan of de- 
centralized research was put into effect. 
He remained in this capacity until 1929. 
During this period he had_ responsibility 
for research on a wide variety of organic 
chemicals, including dyes and dye inter- 
mediates, rubber accelerators, rubber anti- 
oxidants, flotation agents, tetraethyl lead, 
and seed disinfectants. Dr. Bolton was 
made assistant director of the chemical 
department in 1929 and director in 1930. 

He is particularly recognized for his 
leadership in the synthesis of the first gen- 
eral- purpose syn ithetic rubber to be devel- 
oped either in this country or abroad and 
for his direction of nylon research. 

William A. Bours III has been named 
manager of the plants development section 
of du Pont’s organic chemicals department. 
He succeeds George E. Holbrook, now 
assistant director of the du Pont develop- 
ment department. Mr. Bours started with 
the company 10 years ago as an industrial 
engineer in the engineering department and 
after eight years became chief supervisor 
of the development section at Chambers 
Works, Deepwater Point, N. J. The next 
vear he was made manager of the fine 
chemicals sales development section of the 
organic chemicals department and_ early 
this year was appointed senior technical 
assistant in the technical laboratory at 
Deepwater Point. 


National Association of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc., last month moved 
from Times Bldg., New York 18, N. Y. 
to larger quarters at 271 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Expanding Foam Operations 


The foam rubber capacity of Hewitt- 


Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y., will be 
increased by 50% through the acquisi 
tion of the rubber plant of Belfer Corp., 
Staten Island, N. Y., it was announced 
by Thomas Robins, Jr., president of 
Hewitt-Robins. With plants at Buttalo, 

Y., and Passaic, N. J., Hewitt- 

Robins, a leading producer of foam 
rubber, is also one of the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturers of conveyer 
belting and machinery, hose, and other 
industrial rubber products. 

Robins disclosed that under the ar- 
rangement his company will purchase 
for cash all machinery in the Belfer 
plant, presently used for the manutac- 
ture of foam rubber pillows and mat- 
tresses, and will lease the buildings, 
including a pier, for 13 years. 

Located at Pier 23, 191 Edgewater 
St., on Lower New York Bay, the Bel- 
fer plant has a manufacturing area of 
136,000 square feet. The pier, with deep 
water berthing space, is 665 feet long. 

With the deep water pier, Hewitt- 
Robins will be in a position to receive 
bulk liquid latex by ocean tankers for 
use at the Staten Island plant and for 
transshipment to its main foam rubber 
operation at Buffalo. The Buffalo foam 
rubber plant, in addition to operating 
those facilities at full capacity, is build- 
ing substantial qué intities of self-sealing 
gasoline tanks for the Armed Forces. 

Robins stated his firm’s plans for 
expansion are based on a general easing 
in the overall rubber supply. He said 
that with government stockpiling now 
in sight of its goal, and the synthetic 
rubber industry operating at virtually 
100% capacity, rubber latex will soon 
be in ample supply, barring the spread 
of war. 

Hewitt-Robins expects to continue 
in its employment all personnel cur- 
rently on the Belfer payroll. 

Arthur Belfer, president of Belfer 
Corp., in a statement regarding the sale 
said he planned to continue to devote 
all his time and the resources of his 
company to the rapidly expanding gov- 
ernment demand for sleeping bags. The 
company is currently a large maker of 
sleeping bags for the Armed Forces. 





Brown Co. Elections 


Laurence F, Whittemore, president of 
Brown Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, 
Mass., has ‘announced that at a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting in Boston all officers of 
the company were reelected. 

It was also announced that John W. 
Jordan, secretary since 1943, has been 
promoted to vice president and general 
counsel. Mr. Jordan prior to joining 
Brown Co., practiced law for 12 years in 
New York. 

Other officers reelected are: Mr. Whit- 
temore, president; E. H. Maling, vice 
president in charge of finance; H. G. 
Brush, vice president and treasurer; Went- 
worth Brown, vice president and assistant 
to the president; D. P. Brown, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; H. G. Schlanche 
vice president in charge of woods opera- 
tions; W. J. Oleson, Jr., controller; Mr. 
Jordan, secretary; C. G. Raeburn, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary; Douglas 
Mercer, assistant secretary; and Leonard 

Pierce, clerk. 
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General Buys Tool Concern 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Q., is investing more than a million dol- 
lars in expanding its metal products di- 
vision with the purchase of Grieder Ma- 
chine Tool & Die Co., Inc. Bowling 
Green, O., as the principal part of this 
expansion program. Final details of the 
purchase of the Grieder plant have been 
completed, and General has taken over 
the facilities. 

General’s metal products division now 
is under contract to do intricate trans- 
mission work for aircraft and fire control 
systems. Work of this nature will be 
moved into Bowling Green as soon as 
the facilities are ready. It is likely that 
much of the plant’s capacity will be util- 
ized on three shifts with a potential em- 
ployment of 600. 

The general manager of General’s Bowl- 
ing Green plant temporarily will be 
George E. Smith, also coordinator of the 
company’s government business. Smith 
came to General six years ago from tl 
Crosley Corp., where he had served as 
operating vice president. 

Works manager of the Bowling Green 
plant will be Clarance Clyne, formerly in 
charge of manufacturing for Bell & How- 
ell. 

General’s metal products division has a 
plant in Cuyahoga Falls, O., and in addi- 
tion to doing machine work for the Armed 
Services, it also makes tools and machines 
for General Tire’s domestic and foreign 
plants. 


Powers Promoted 


John E. Powers has been appointed 
trade sales manager at General Tire. Ef- 
fective immediately, the new assignment 
carries with it the responsibility of Gen- 
eral’s replacement tire sales program and 
also the direction of the Akron and _ field 
sales personnel. 

Powers has been in the tire industry 
since 1925 and all his experience has been 
in the sales end of the industry, mainly 
in executive capacities. He joined General 
in 1934 as a territory sales representative, 
but in 1939 he was promoted to assistant 
eastern division sales manager and_ in 
1942 was appointed manager of the New 
York branch, largest of General’s branch- 
es. Powers came into Akron in 1944 
as a member of Akron’s sales executive 
staff and in 1946 was named manager of 
automobile tire sales. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Barrett 
Division, 40 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y., has applied for a certificate of ne- 
cessity to cover additional facilitics for the 
production of synthetic phenol at its Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chemical plant. The projected 
expansion, which includes power, storage, 
and warehousing facilities, involves a total 
expenditure in excess of $8,000,000 and 
would treble Barrett’s phenol production 
capacity. The new plant would utilize a 
new process for the synthesis of 7 ay 
based on work conducted at Allied Chem- 
ical’s central research laboratory at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. The new process does not 
involve the use of sulfuric acid or chlorine 
in any form, both of which materials are 
in short supply. Phenol is widely used i 
the manufacture of resins and insecticides, 
in the refining of lubricating oil, and as 
an intermediate in the manufacture of dye- 
stutts. 
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Vernon W. Colby 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O., has advanced Vernon W. 
Colby to an assistant chemical sales man- 
agership, supplementing the activities of 
Robert T. Hull, also an assistant chem- 
ical sales manager, and Robert F. Brown, 
chemical sales manager. Mr. Colby, after 
several years as a dyer and then service 
with the Armed Forces, became asso- 
ciated with Emery in a sales capacity. 
Prior to his recent appointment, he cov- 
ered Connecticut, Rhode Island, and east- 
ern New York State. 


Jammal Resigns 


Rubber & Plastics Co., 
Morrisville, Pa., on May 29 gave a fare 
well dinner to Nicholas J. Jammal, 
works manager and a director of the 
company, who resigned to become a 
partner in Hershburg Products Co. 

The dinner was at the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht, Trenton, N. J., and about 120 
guests took part. Prescott Beach, presi- 
dent of the company, was toastmaster. 
Stanley H. Renton, chairman of the 
board, Hugo Mercantini, president of 
the local union, and Henry Golightly, 
of McKinsey & Co., were among the 
speakers. Several parting gifts were pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Jammal from 
company officers and employes. 

On June 1, Local 123, United Rubber 
Workers Union (CIO), had Mr. Jammal 
as guest of honor at its union hall, in 
Morrisville. 

Mr. Jammal was with Vulcanized 
since 1937, when he started as a night 
foreman. In succession he became chief 
inspector, rubber superintendent, and, 
in 1944, works manager. Previously, he 
had been with Advance Rubber Co. 


Vulcanized 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced the availability in 


commercial quantities of Dresinol 155, a 


new non-solvent type of high-melting resin 
dispersion. Dresinol 155 can be used as a 
modifier and extender for natural or syn- 
thetic rubber latices in adhesives, supported 
films, and binders of all types. The new 
material is said to be completely compat 
ible will all types of latices. 


To Broaden Scope 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., on 
June 24 announced formation of a “new 
projects” department, to invent or develop 
products the company may make in_ the 
future. 

President J. P. Seiberling said the move 
is a step toward greater diversification of 
the company’s production, now confined 
principally to tires and tubes, heels and 
soles, and floor mats. 

Arthur A. Leedy, a 
employe who has been director of 
ing, was named manager of the depart- 
ment. He will be assisted by Ered S 
Bachtel and Henry A. Walter, both vete- 
ran production department employes. 

The “new projects” men will confine 
their activities to product research, Seiber- 
ling said, and will not duplicate work of 
the company’s development department 

“We want to expand into new li 

declared, “but only those on which we 
know we can do a better job than is now 
being done, It will be up to this depart- 
ment to find these lines.” 

Seiberling did not specify the products 
to be developed, but indicated that the new 
department might experiment in foam rub- 
ber products, mechanical rubber goods, or 
any of thousands of products made with 
rubber, synthetics, or plastics. 

Milton R. Rodman, assistant credit man- 
ager for Seiberling, has been named credit 
manager, according to W. H. Oburn, as- 
sistant treasurer. Rodman, a 27-year em- 
ploye, held positions in Seiberling district 
offices at Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas 
and Denver, before his appointment to 
assist Oburn, then credit manager, in 1937. 
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New Selling Agent 


The firm of B. J. Barry & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., perpetuating a name 
famous in textiles ame 1900, has heen 
appointed sole selling agent for Che W. 
\. Handlev Mfg. Co.. ianuhe Ala., pro- 
ducer of “San Juan” duck and other heavy 
specialties. Barry has also 


] 


cotton goods 





heen al pointed sole sellin ' 
sapoag Mills Corp., Lincolnton, N. C., 
manutacturer of drapery fabric specialties, 
army and —en: — Massapoag 
Mills have under wi a building and 
machinery installation program whic 
date has more than doubled capacity) 
James \. Kelliher, president of the 
Barry company, has tl 
past 34 vears in marketing the 
of various southern cott mills. He Was 











yeen active ror 





with Curran & Barry 1917, most re- 
cently as sales director. 
Lawrence FE. McDonnell, secretary- 


treasurer, was associated with the late 
Bartholonew J. Barry in the management 
of his various mill interests prior to join- 
x the new organization. 


c 


in 


Troy Engine & Machine Co., Troy, 
Pa 1as appointed Wetherbee it hemical 
Ca. 1510 S Park Ave., Buffalo 20, N. Y.., 
sales representative for its process ma- 
chinery division in the western New York 
State territory. Headed by Burt Wether- 
hee, this firm several well- 


known concerns serving 


represents 
process plants, 
narticularly ¢] in the rubber i} nd 
particulariv those in the rubber, paint, anc 
plastics fields. Wetherbee Chemical will 
he sales representative for [roy roller 
mills, colloid mills, and mixers. 
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Heads Ideal Plastics 


\. M. Katz has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Ideal Plastics Corp., 
Hollis, L. I., with which he has been 
associated for 40 vears. He is also 
treasurer and general manager of Ideal 
Poy Corp 

Katz has named Alfred C. Manovill 
and Lionel Weintraub vice presidents, 
with Manovill assuming the duties of 
general manager of the industrial mold- 
ing program. Manovill, who joined Ideal 
in 1945, has been with the plastics in- 
dustry since 1924 and is a Pioneer and 
former director of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry 

Ideal Plastics has launched a $5,000,000 
expansion program to meet the rising de- 
mands of defense and consumer produc- 
tion. According to Mr. Katz, the first 
major addition to the company’s equipment 
will be the installation early in mid-sum- 
mer of two 300-ounce injection molding 
nes, made by Watson-Stillman Co. 
Addition of these giant machines to the 
80 molders already in operation at Ideal 
will raise the company’s production poten- 
tial to about 4,200,000 pounds a month, 
among the highest in the country. The new 
machines, designed to produce molded 
parts weighing as much as 26 pounds, will 
permit the firm to offer parts heretofore 
unobtainable in single-unit production. 





Mason Promoted 


James N. Mason has been named 
executive vice president of Interchemi- 
cal Corp., coated products division, New 
York, N. Y., and he is also serving as 
chairman of the unit’s defense contract 
and development committee. Under Mr. 
Mason’s direction the latter has devel- 
oped three new processes—rubber latex 
coating of fabrics, vinyl plastisol resin 
coating of fabrics, and vinyl and rubber 
latex saturation of fabrics. All are now 
in defense production at Interchemical’s 
coating plants in Winthrop, Me., and 
Buchanan, N. Y., with civilian and in- 
dustrial applications being studied. 

Before joining Interchemical in 1949 
as executive vice president of its stand- 
ard coated products division, Mr. Mason 
for eight vears was with O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va., serving 
consecutively as superintendent, plant 
manager, vice president, and executive 
vice president, and a director. During 
1941-42, he was plant superintendent, 
Victor Products Reclaim Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., and during 1931-41 was 
plant manager of the Quabaug Rubber 
Co., North Brookfield, Mass. 

Serving with Mr. Mason on the de- 
fense committee are Edgar’ S$. Thomp- 
son, in charge of development, and John 
\. Bessler, divisional vice president, 
directing sales 


Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has leased more than 100,000 square 
feet of space in the building at Congress 
and Howard avenues, New Haven. About 
September 1, after extensive alterations, 
the rubber company will transfer its sales, 
advertising, and shipping departments to 
the new address. Seamless facilities will 
then cover 475,000 square feet. This change 
is the result of a heavy backlog of orders. 
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Dale F. Behney 


Behney Now Sales Manager 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has appointed Dale F. Behney 
manager of sales. This announcement, re- 
leased by Jack R. Moore, president of the 
company, indicates that Mr. Behney will 
now head up all sales activities for this 
company throughout the country. Five 
branch offices with warehouse facilities are 
presently maintained by MHarwick, and 
all are staffed with technical sales repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Behney joined Harwick in May, 
1950. He was with Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., serving in development, tire de- 
sign, and technical service until 1939. In 
1940 he was made supervisor of Banbury 
train and later, compounder for airfoam 
development. In 1941 he became purchas- 
ing agent of equipment for Defense Plant 
Corp. and Goodyear Synthetic Rub- 
ber Corp., then was made chemical buyer 
of Goodyear’s chemical division. 


On Scrap Rubber Committee 


Eight representatives of firms belonging 
to the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of the 
Association’s Scrap Rubber Institute by 
the latter’s president, Henry M. Rose, H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc. The committee 
members are as follows: John J. Costello, 
Tanney-Costello, Inc.; Thomas Crosby, H. 
Muehstein; Louis Fishman, Louis Fish- 
man & Co.; Ben Gordon, A. Schulman, 
Inc.; Irving Levin, Superior Iron & Metal 
Co.; A. Lowenstein, A. Lowenstein Co.; 
P. F. Mekeal, Desser Tire & Rubber Co.; 
and Seymour Sacks, Ed Sacks Co. 


The “Ichthyologists,” Poston Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, recently elected the following of- 
ficers for 1951-52; Kingfish, C. A. Stokes, 
director of research and _ development, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Mackerel, Prof. 
J. E. Vivian, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Smelt, R. Antonsen, Cabot; 
Shark, Peter Rinaldo, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co.; Past Kingfish, A. W. Fish- 
er, Jr., A. D. Little, Inc. 


Moves to Larger Quarters 


Argus Chemical Laboratory — has 
moved its plant, offices, and laboratory 
to 633 Court St., Brooklyn 31, N.Y. The 
new site will enable Argus to triple its 
production of “Mark” stabilizers and 
“Vinylum” aluminum powder  disper- 
sions and to further its develop- 
ment of new products, several of which 
will soon be introduced. The new facili- 
ties include four laboratories, complete 
with mill room, glass blowing room, 
and a comprehensive library. 

Argus Chemical was formed several 
years ago by Olga Knoepke, W. E. 
Leistner, and A. C. Hecker, following 
many years as chemists in the rubber 
and vinyl field. The firm’s first offering 
to the trade was “Vinylum”. When the 
“Mark” stabilizers were added, the ini- 
tial plant was overtaxed, and a new 
location, with possibiities for additional 
expansion became necessary. 

The “Mark” stabilizers, according to 
the company, are being used with con- 
siderable success in high-speed high- 
temperature operations of calenders and 
extruders, where they aid greatly in the 
maintenance of uniform color during 
long production runs, and in the pro- 
duction of vinyl goods resistant to heat 
and light. 


Plant for Plastics Film 


Victory Plastics & Embossing Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will place in operation 
by July 1 its new plant at Harvey, III., to 
produce embossed and laminated Vinylite 
plastic film and sheeting. With printing 
equipment to be placed in operation soon 
thereafter, the plant will turn out a diver- 
sified line of printed, embossed, and lam- 
inated film and sheeting. Situated close to 
the Bakelite Co. plant at Ottawa, IIL, 
which supplies the Vinylite plastic mate- 
rials, the new plant is designed to meet 
the increasing demand for Victory’s prod- 
ucts in the Midwest and Far West areas. 
The new factory, which comprises some 
12,500 square feet of floor space, will 
process film and sheeting ranging from 
0.004- to 0.020-inch in thickness and 
chiefly 54 inches in width. Plans are 
already in progress for further expansion 
of facilities and equipment as demand in- 
creases, 

The new plant will be operated under 
the supervision of Donald A. Stolzenbach, 
formerly with Hotpoint, Inc. West Coast 
sales will be handled by A. B. Boyd Co.; 
while Midwest sales will continue to be 
handled by E. E. Raymond and George 
H. Curtis Co. 


National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
held its thirty-second annual international 
cost conference at The Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 24-27. Among the mem- 
bers of the conference committee were 
I.. C. Bollinger, Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; David P. Fry, Jr., Pioneer 
Suspender Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Rowland H. Lutz, Columbus Coated Fab- 
rics Corp., Columbus, O. James E. Cald- 
well, assistant comptroller, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O.. participated in a 
panel discussion on “Supplementary Costs 
of Labor” at the June 27 session. 
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Goodyear Expanding 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., is starting in Topeka, Kan., a multi- 
million-dollar expansion of tire building 
operations there. Plant capacity, will be 
increased 50% with the addition of a 
building 1,000 by 250 feet to the present 
Topeka factory. 

Goodyear also is negotiating for the 
purchase of 70 acres of state-owned land 
across the highway from the plant. This 
land, is required for future planning and 
additional parking, recreational, and other 
facilities. 

Five hundred employes will be added 
to the payroll when the expanded produc- 
tion gets under way. The Topeka per- 
sonnel currently numbers 1,000. 

Increased demands for high styrene- 
butadiene copoiymers for specialized uses 
in the paint industry have led to the estab- 
lishment of a special paint development 
laboratory within Goodyear’s chemical di- 
vision. The new laboratory will be headed 
by J. J. O'Neill, who will devote most. of 
his time to further refinements and uses 
for Pliolite S-5, which has been widely 
accepted by the paint industry for the 
formulation of chemically resistant finish- 
es, stucco and concrete paints and enamels, 
plaster sealers, highway striping paints, 
machinery enamels, and aluminum finishes. 
O'Neill has some 10 years’ experience in 
the paint industry as a research and devel- 
opment chemist and is the holder of sev- 
eral patents on the development of petro- 
leum resins. 

Goodyear directors on June 25 author- 
ized a two for one split in the common 
shares of the company. It will apply to 
stock of record August 15. 


Personnel News 


Thomas Kerr, Airfoam representative 
at Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
the company’s main offices for the handling 
of special accounts, and is succeeded on 
the West Coast by Dean E. Oakes, Sr., 
of the Akron Airfoam staff. 

Mr. Kerr has had 15 years’ experience 
with Goodyear, starting with the squadron. 
In 1941 he was placed in charge of prop- 
erty records at the Goodyear Engineering 
Corp., Charlestown, Ind., in 1949 shifted 
to the Pacific Coast as a representative of 
the general products Division, and_ last 
year was named Airfoam field representa- 
tive there. 

Mr. Oakes joined Goodyear in 1945 as 
a factory office trainee, was transferred 
to the St. Marys, O., plant in 1946 in the 
mechanical goods sales department, and re- 
turned to Akron and the Airfoam division 
as senior staff man last year. 

Stanford Bryan has been appointed to 
the cycle tire sales organization in Akron. 
With Goodyear for 10 years, Bryan comes 
to Akron from Grand Rapids, where he 
was with the service department. In_ his 
new duties he will be responsible for han- 
dling and processing bike tire and tube 
orders, which are becoming increasingly 
heavy in volume. 

Addition of Bryan to the. staff will 
permit T. F. Judge, senior staffman in 
the department, to devote more time to 
duties in the field. 

E. J. Thomas, president of Goodyear, 
at Akron University’s seventy-ninth an- 
nual commencement exercises received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws for 
“outstanding service to country and com- 
munity”. 

In the presentation, it was pointed out 
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Artist’s Drawing of Entrance View to Loading Platform of Proposed Conveyer 
Belt Subway System to Replace 42nd St. Shuttle; Cars Are Shown without Plastic 
Tops and Doors 


to the commencement audience that 
Thomas “has served with rare distinction 
in the fields of American industry and 
government as a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an_ officer 
of N.A.M., an officer of the National 
Aeronautical Association, and member of 
the President’s Labor Management Con- 
ference.” 

Westminster College recently conferred 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities on the Goodyear executive. 


Product Developments 


Goodyear has developed portable street 
warning signal pylons for emergency use 
hy electrical, water, gas telephone, and 
sewer workers on busy traffic arteries. 
Made of a special inflatable rubberized fab- 
ric, the pylons can be quickly erected and 
equipped with flashing signal lights to 
warn trathe of obstructions. Initial pylons 
were made in six- and 12-foot heights 
when inflated, but both sizes can be packed 
in small containers for carrying when de- 
flated. The pylons are made up of two air 
chambers bonded together to form an ap- 
proximate right angle, when inflated, and 
reinforced with cross-supports at the back 
for added rigidity. The pylon base, also 
made of rubberized fabric and resembling 
a small life raft, is filled with water to 
moor the pylon firmly in its desired posi- 
tion. 

Plans for a radically new passenger 
subway system, utilizing the continuous 
loading principle of the conveyer belt, 
have been engineered by Goodyear and 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. and submit- 
ted to the New York City Board of 
Transportation. According to R. S. Wil- 
son, Goodyear vice president, the system 
was designed specifically as a low cost 
and more efficient replacement for the 
present shuttle under 42nd St. between 
Times Square and Grand Central Station, 
but may be adaptable to many other sub- 
way problems. The new plan calls for the 
use of slow-moving loading and unload- 
ing platforms, and small, closely spaced 
passenger cars riding on an endless track 
of rubber conveyer belts and rubber tired 
banks of accelerator wheels. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, passen- 
gers at either end of the shuttle walk di- 
rectly upon the loading platform, a six- 
foot wide belt moving at a speed of 1% 
miles an hour. Alongside the loading plat- 
form and moving at the same speed is a 
continuous stream of small passenger cars, 


each seating 10 passengers. Once past the 
platform the cars move over banks of rub- 
ber tired wheels which speed them up 
and carry them on to another conveyer 
belt moving at 15 miles an hour. The cars 
are slowed down at the other end of the 
shuttle by similar banks of wheels on to 
belts moving at the speed of the unloading 
platform. Advantages claimed for the belt 
system include continuous operation to re- 
lieve rush hour congestion, reasonable in- 
stallation cost, and low maintenance and 


operating costs. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260) 
West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., 
has completely recovered from the fire that 
destroyed the sample room and _ stock of 
talc and metallic soap catalogs at its 
South Kearny, N. J., plant. The sample 
room has been rebuilt, and the catalogs 
replaced by a new printing. All requests 
made previous to the fire have been filled, 
and inquiries are now being handled as 
received, 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland 14, O., 
has completed a six-step modernization 
expansion program at its electrolytic chlo- 
rine and caustic soda plant at Army Chem- 
ical Center, Md. According to Plant Su- 
perintendent James H. Fall, Jr., the re- 
habilitation project represents a_ capital 
improvement investment of nearly $400,000 
and has resulted in an increase of about 
30% in output of caustic soda and chlorine. 
The program consisted of the following 
steps: (1) new chlorine purification equip- 
ment; (2) placement of all chlorine load- 
ing activities under a single roof; (3) a 
new “sniff gas” recovery system for chlo- 
rine gas; (4) installation of a new cen- 
trifugal-type chlorine compressor; (5) 
replacement of brine and centrifugal pumps 
in refrigerating section with complete new 
units; and (6) installation of additional 
refrigeration compressor. 


H. I. Cramer, director of development, 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa., has accepted a 
temporary assignment with the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, as Chief, Aliphatic Chemi- 
cals — Rubber Chemicals Section, Rub- 
ber, Chemicals & Drugs Division. 
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For More Paracril 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States ~ Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y., on June 26 announced 
a major expansion program aimed at 
doubling production at its Baton Rouge, 
La., Paracril synthetic rubber plant. Plans 
call for the construction of a new admin- 
istration building, laboratory, gate house 
new reactors, drying units, and other pro- 
duction equipment, and new warehousing 





and latex storage facilities. 

This expansion program will bring capa- 
city for the production of Paracril nitrile 
rubber, Nitrex latex, h styrene latex, 
and high styrene resins to approximately 
30,000,000 pounds annually. 

Work is expected to begin within a 
month. The expansion will be completed 
early next year. 

The plant was purchased by Naugatuck 
Chemical late in 1950 from Esso Standard 
Oil Co. It is one of the oldest synthetic 
rubber plants in existence. The first com- 
mercial batch of GR-S synthetic rubber 
produced in the United States was made 
at this plant in December, 1941, under a 
cooperative program by technicians of 
Esso and U. S. Rubber. 

Paracril rubber is used in self-sealing 
fuel cells and bullet-sealing hose for mili- 
tary aircraft and for critically needed oil- 
resistant rubber products. High styrene 
latex is a major ingredient of water-based 
paints and is finding an expanding use in 
paper coating applications. High styrene 
resins in combination with Paracril are in 
strong demand for injection molding and 
extrusion operations. Nitrex is Paracril in 
latex form used in paper, textile, and 
leather finishing applications. 
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Opens New Office; Wins Safety Award 


U.S. Rubber has opened a new office 
in the New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich.. 
to house automotive sales personnel who 
handle original equipment sales of cer- 
tain rubber products to the auto in- 
dustry. About 25 of the 225 people in 
the company’s branch office, 5850 Cass 
\ve., who are responsible for this ac- 
tivity, will be involved in the move. 

These groups are the engineered rub- 
ber products division, headed by Frank 
Urban, which sells shock mounts, steer- 
ing wheels, belts, and about 200 other 
rubber parts to car manufacturers and 
their suppliers, and a group from the 
footwear and general products division, 
headed by F. A. Sawyer. whose prod- 
ucts include automotive foam cushion- 
ing and floor mats, coated fabrics, and 
plastic items. 

The L. H. Gilmer Division plant at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was honored by nation- 
al, state, and city officials on June 7 in 
recognition of its perfect safety record 
during 1950. Approximately °500 of the 
plant’s 719 full-time employes gathered on 
the plant grounds to see the ceremonies, 
which included the presentation of a plaque 
from the National Safety Council. the 
Pennsylvania “Certificate of Honor,” and 
an award from the Philadelphia Safety 
Council. The awards were received by 
Factory Manager John R. Tomlin. 


Changes In Personnel 


Richard C. Emmons has been made 
sales manager of Koylon foam mat- 
tresses, Koylon foam pillows, U. S. rug 
underlay, and U. S. non-slip in the 
company’s national branch sales or- 
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ganization. Mr. Emmons, who came to 
the rubber company in June, 1936, spent 
his first three years in the foam division 
at the factory; in April, 1939, he be- 
came a salesman of foam mattresses 
in the Boston branch and in January, 
1941, was transferred to Kansas City 
as a special salesman for foam mat- 
tresses, After military service Mr. Em- 
mons returned to U. S. Rubber early in 
1946 and served successfully as a sales- 
man in the Chicago branch, assistant to 
the district sales manager there, district 
sales manager of the Denver branch, 
and district sales manager of the De- 
troit branch. 

Gerald J. Gleason, since September, 
1945, district manager of the Buffalo 
branch, has been made district manager 
at Detroit, responsible for sales of foot- 
wear, clothing, Koylon foam mattresses, 
pillows, rug underlay, non-slip and gen- 
eral products. Mr. Gleason has been 
with the rubber company in sales ca- 
pacities since 1923. 

The new district sales manager of 
Buffalo branch is Frank J. Yohan, since 
January, 1951, assistant district sales 
manager in that area. He started with 
the company as a salesman in the Syra- 
cuse branch in July, 1939, was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo in July, 1941, and after 
military service returned to Buffalo 
late in 1945. 

Thomas N. Redfern has been appointed 
plant engineer of the Providence, R. 
plant and Peter J. McGuire has been 
named to fill Mr. Redtern’s former posi- 
tion of assistant plant engineer. Mr. Red- 
fern has been employed by the U. S. Rub- 
ber since 1920. During World War _ II 
he personally supervised the opening of 
several subsidiary plants for the com- 
pany. He became assistant plant engineer 
in 1949, 

Mr. McGuire has been with the com- 
pany since 1945. He started as a project 
engineer and was elevated to supervising 
project engineer in 1947, 

Stephen A. Ward has been appointed 
assistant to the plant manager of U. S. 
Rubber’s combed yarn mill in Gastonia, 
N. C. He was transferred from the com- 
pany’s rayon tire cord mill in Scottsville, 
Va. Mr. Ward has been with the com- 
pany since 1936, serving at Winnsboro, 
S. C.. Hoganville, Ga., and Scottsville. In 
1947, he became assistant to the plant 
manager at Scottsville. 

Elmer L. Johnson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of the 
plant at Scottsville. He will also continue 
as industrial relations manager of the 
mill, a position he has held since 1946. He 
joined the rubber company in 1944. 


Development In Plastics 


U. S. Rubber has developed a new air 
drying plastic protective coating which 
can be used to protect tanks, tank cars, 
pipes, fittings, structural steel parts, and 
chemical processing equipment against at- 
tack by weathering, rust, and corrosive 
chemicals or atmospheres. In_ pilot-plant 
production at the company’s Providence. 
R. I., plant, the new product will be mar- 
keted by the mechanical goods division 
under the trade name, U. S. Royalguard 
protective coating. While suitable for many 
processing operations, the coating cannot 
be used in food processing because it im- 
parts a slight odor and taste. 

The plastic coating combines high film 
flexibility with good adhesion and impact 
resistance. The coating will not chip or 
crack and can be used on steel, aluminum, 


concrete, hard wood, and composition 
board. It is applied by spray, requires no 
primer, and can be produced in a variety 
of colors. Since the material contains no 
chemical plasticizer to leach out or hard- 


en, the coating retains its flexibility 
throughout its service life. To assure a 
good bond for the coating, metal surfaces 
should be grit or sand blasted prior to 
coating, cement should be etched with 
hydrochloric acid, and wood or com- 
position board should receive a rough 
sanding. 

A new plastic cutting board for meat 
packing plants, which is claimed to wear 
four to five times longer than wood, has 
been announced by U. S$. Rubber’s me- 
chanical goods division. To be marketed 
under the trade name U. S. Royal cutting 
board, the new product is easy to clean, 
does not harbor bacteria, and maintains a 
neat, sanitary appearance. Made of a com- 
bination of thermoplastic material and_ni- 
trile rubber, the boards are available in 
sizes ranging up to 42 square feet, and in 
thicknesses of '4-, 34-, and one inch. 

Ensolite, a flexible expanded plastic that 
is light in weight and has great buoy- 
ancy, is another product of U. S. Rubber. 
The material is being used as a vest and 
watertight face seal in quick-donning battle 
suits being made for the Navy. In a life 
vest Ensolite, it is claimed, adapts itself 
easily to body contours and stays afloat 
for long periods because of its resistance 
to moisture absorption and its non-inter- 
connecting cellular structure. Based on its 
shock absorbing qualities, other applica- 
tions foreseen for Ensolite include pro- 
tective wrappings for delicate instruments 
that are air dropped, eye pieces for gun- 
ners, head rests for aerial photographers. 
and protective body pads for athletes 
The plastic is now available in a range 
ot densities from 4-15 pounds per cubic 
foot, in flat sheets from 3¢-inch to 1! 
inches in thickness, and it can also be 
molded in contoured shapes. 

Expanded Royalite, a new expanded 
plastic for use in life rafts, life ring buoys, 
and other flotation equipment, has been 
developed by U. S. Rubber. The material 
is honeycombed with millions of tiny, 
non-connecting cells which make it ex- 
tremely light. In addition, it is strong, un- 
affected by sun or salt water, will stay 
afloat indefinitely, has little or no moisture 
absorption, and has excellent thermal in- 
sulating properties. Other applications of 
the expanded plastic include sun helmets 
and commercial fishing floats. Life rafts 
of the material can be molded in one piece 
in sizes large enough to support 60 men. 
yet will stay afloat after strafing because 
of their non-inflated structure, it is further 
claimed. The plastic is manufactured in 
flat sheets which can be formed by con- 
ventional thermoplastic techniques, or it 
can be molded to shape. Density can be 
varied from 5-35 pounds per cubic foot, 
depending on the application, and standard 
sheets come in sizes of 46 by 70 inches and 
thicknesses of 4-, i,-, Y-, and one inch. 


Eagle Industries, Inc., supplier of 
used machinery and equipment, 110 
Washington St., New York 6, N. Y.. 
according to Secretary-Treasurer Gil- 
bert B. Kahn, has moved to larger 
quarters at the same address and has 
increased its personnel in order to give 
customers the efficient attention re- 
quired to meet their needs for equip- 
ment necessitated by the present mobilt- 
zation program. 
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WEST 


For Easier Financing 


Foreign and domestic subsidiaries of 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., will be given greater freedom of 
operations, particularly in matters of fi- 
nancing, as a result of actions taken June 
14 by stockholders and debenture holders 
of the parent company. Stockholders ap- 
proved three amendments to the certificate 
of incorporation. Debenture holders ap- 
proved similar amendments to the inden- 
ture of 1947 under which the company 
issued $10,000,000 in bonds. 

John L. Connolly, 3M secretary and 
general counsel, said one effect of the 
amendments is to give foreign subsidiaries 
freedom to finance themselves directly 
through local borrowing and issuance of 
stock rather than obtaining American 
dollars from the parent company. 

The amendments also permit the par- 
ent company to increase its guarantee of 
domestic subsidiary debts from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and to raise from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000 aggregate maximum amount 
of funded debt or debt for money bor- 
rowed which may be incurred or assumed 
by domestic subsidiaries. 

The changes in regulations governing 
foreign subsidiary operations were made 
necessary by recent changes in 3M meth- 
ods ot conducting foreign business, com- 
pany officials explained. 

Until April 30, 1951, 3M = operated in 
foreign markets through minority hold- 
ings in Durex Abrasives Corp., an ex- 
porting company, and The Durex Corp., 
which operated manufacturing plants in 
Germany, England, Canada, Australia, 
and Brazil and a merchandising plant in 
Argentina. 

Since then 3M has purchased 84% of 
the stock of Durex’s British subsidiary 
and all the stock of the Brazilian and 
Argentine subsidiaries. It has also ac- 
quired control of the non-abrasive assets 
of Durex’s German and Canadian subsi- 
diaries. 

In addition, 3M has acquired control of 
Durex Abrasive’s Mexican subsidiary and 
has agreed to purchase that firm’s French 
subsidiary. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
plans a new plant to make vinyltoluene 
(meta- and pare-methylstyrene) which 
will do much to ease the shortage of sty- 
rene resulting from the scarcity of ben- 
zene. Vinyltoluene is made from toluene 
and ethylene instead of benzene and ethy- 
lene, according to R. H. Boundy, general 
manager of Dow’s plastics division, and in 
all trials to date appears to be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for styrene in the manu- 
facture of some synthetic rubbers, plastics, 
and coatings. Because of pressing defense 
needs, authorization of the construction of 
the new plant was given by the company’s 
directors after a relatively short period of 
pilot-plant operation. Present plans call 
for breaking ground for the new plant at 
Midland late this fall, and production is 
expected to be under way by July of next 
year. 


Interstate Rubber Products Co. re- 
cently moved to a new plant at 908 Avilla 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Miscible Bag Compounding 
Patent 


A five-party interference suit in the 
United States Patent Office concerning a 
“Method of Mixing Rubber” has been 
settled, and a basic patent will soon be 
issued. As a result of the litigation, F. 
Jermain Chandler, president of Paton- 
Chandler Process Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
signed a joint agreement with the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. 
J., for the purpose of granting licenses to 
rubber companies to use the new process. 

The process involves the packaging of 
carbon black and other rubber compound- 
ing materials in bags made of miscible 
polymer films compatible with the rub- 
ber mixtures; the bags are deposited 
unopened in the Banbury mixer. The 
process has been subjected to exhaustive 
tests. Standard Oil Development used 
films made of its S-polymers; while Du 
Pont used polyethylene film in assaying 
the commercial value of the process. Sev- 
eral large rubber companies have. also 
proved that rubber compounds are not 
adversely affected by the process, which 
gives savings because of better quality 
control of compounds and elimination of 
dusting in the mixing operations. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., at its recent annual meeting of 
stockholders voted to increase the author- 
ized common stock from 10 million to 20 
million shares and approved a two-for-one 
split of the outstanding stock effective at 
the close of business on June 19, 1951. 
These changes double the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding, but do not affect 
the capital or surplus of the company. 


Arrowhead Rubber Co. has leased and 
is rebuilding a 27,000-square-foot build- 
ing in Long Beach, Calif., to house its 
ducting division. Occupancy is scheduled 
for this month. 


CANADA 


New Polymer Officers 


J. D. Barrington was appointed presi- 
dent and managing director of Polymer 
Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., on June 9. Mr. 
Barrington, president of Light Alloys, 
Ltd., and vice president and general man- 
ager of Dominion Magnesium, Ltd., suc- 
ceeds E. J. Brunning, who served as 
president of Polymer since 1946. Mr. 
Brunning resigned as president owing to 
the pressure of other work, but will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board. E. R. 
Rowzee, formerly plant manager, be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager of Polymer, following the resigna- 
tion of J. R. Nicholson. Mr. Barrington 
also fills the vacancy on the board of di- 
rectors caused by Nicholson’s resignation. 

L. D. Dougan was appointed plant 
manager, with direct responsibility for co- 
ordination of production and plant opera- 
tion. At the same time J. W. Henley be- 
came personnel manager and a member of 
the company’s management committee. 


Rubber Consumption Up 


The Bureau of Statistics reported that 


consumption of all types of rubber in 
April in Canada amounted to 8,855 tons, 
against 6,176 in April, 1950. Consumption 


of natural rubber totaled 4,769 tons, 
against 3,477; synthetic, 2,417 tons, 
against 1,640; and reclaim, 1,069 tons, 


against 1,059. 

Domestic production of synthetic rubber 
and reclaimed rubber reached 5,118 tons, 
compared with 4,947 in April, 1950, com- 
prising 4,632 tons of the former, against 
4,604 and 486 tons of the latter, against 
343. Month-end stocks of all types aggre- 
gated 9,961 tons, compared with 11,624 
on April 30, 1950. Inventories of natural 
rubber totaled 4,890 tons, against 5,272; 
synthetic, 3,069 tons, against 4,700; and 
reclaim 2,002 tons, against 1,652. 





Imports Cut Production? 


The Rubber Association of Canada, 
through Manager Greig B. Smith, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Canadian rub- 
ber industry will face steadily increasing 
competition from imports during the 
months ahead. Speaking at the Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting, Mr. Smith stated 
that imports of Czechoslovakian footwear 
and Japanese rubber toys “at prices well 
below Canadian manufacturing costs” are 
causing concern. The reduction of Canad- 
ian duties on rubber products on June 6, 
as a result of the Torquay international 
tariff agreements, will probably further 
increase the flow of imports. Canadian 
imports of rubber goods last year set a 
record at $14,543,000, but 1950 exports of 
$12,153,000 were only slightly below those 
for 1949. There are indications that the 
export trade will continue to improve 
even though British import taxes affect 
sales of Canadian footwear abroad, Mr. 
Smith said. 

Association President C. C. Thackray, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., stated that as 
a result of international developments dur- 
ing the past 12 months, the Canadian rub- 
ber industry has been plagued by sky- 
rocketing prices of raw rubber, shortages 
of other materials, and uncertainty as to 
the probable volume of military orders 
and whether the industry would be sub- 
jected to government control. 

Imports of rubber tires into Canada in 
March are reported by the External Trade 
Section of the Bureau of Statistics as fol- 
lows: pneumatic tire casings, for vehicles, 
1,593, value $124,768; inner tubes, 864, 
value $5,598; solid rubber tires for auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks, 41, value $1,- 
181; solid rubber tires for vehicles, value 
$9,727; rubber tire repair materials, value 
$23,951; automotive parts of rubber, $198,- 
207; manufactures of rubber, $331,306; rub- 
ber weatherstripping $165,428; pneumatic 
tire casings for bicycles, 4,575, value $6,- 
603; inner tubes for bicycles, 1,118, value 
$677. 


Frank D. Evans, of the development 
and production departments of Naugatuck 
Chemicals, division of Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ont., nas been appoint- 
ed sales manager for this division. He has 
been with the company since 1945 and 
prior to that time had been chief chemist 
with General Engineering Co., Ltd. 
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Little words that mean a lot 


There’s no room for compromise, doubt or 
question in those brief words above. They mean: 
“Timken” is the registered trade-mark of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. And that mean- 
ing is mighty important to you. 

The trade-mark “Timken” assures you of get- 
ting the highest quality tapered roller bearings, 
fine alloy steel bars, steel tubing or rock bits—all 
products of The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 


That’s why it pays to remember that “Timken” 
is a trade-mark, not a type of product. That it isn’t 
really a product of the Timken Company unless 
it’s backed up with this trade-mark. 


Why not make it a habit to look for the trade- 
mark “Timken” when you buy tapered roller 
bearings, alloy steel bars, tubing or rock bits. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 








NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER “> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST --())~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





John A. Gotshall 


John A. Gotshall has joined the sales 
staff of Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., according to M. 
Hamilton, manager of pigment sales. Mr. 
Gotshall will be located in the Akron, O., 
office. His first business connection was 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. selling 
shoe materials. In March, 1942, he trans- 
ferred to the company’s chemical engi- 
neering division and from 1945 to 1947 
was in charge of the viscose rayon pilot 
plant. From 1948 until 1951 he handled 
the synthetic and chemical pilot plant. 


Julian Paul has been appointed an as- 
sistant product manager in the fine chemi- 
cals department of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. His work will involve 
the development of markets for new plas- 
ticizcrs, solvents, and stabilizers. He suc- 
ceeds James J. Morris, who recently 
joined the National Production Author- 
ity in Washington. Mr. Paul has been 
with Union Carbide for 15 years — the 
past three with the foreign department 
and prior to that with the pilot products 
plant and the process development labora- 
tory at South Charleston, W. Va. 


Simon Collier, director of quality con- 
trol, Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. 
Y., was elected vice president of the Amer- 
ican Society for Quality Control at its 
recent convention in Cleveland, O. 


Louis Nagy recently was elected a 
director and vice president in charge of 
research and development at Parker, 
Stearns & Co., Inc., 288 Sheffield Ave., 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Mr. Nagy, who 
started with the company in 1937 as a 
chemist and later was made chief 
chemist, has done considerable work 
in developing special applications for 
synthetic rubbers and in the field of 
vinyl plastics. His earlier experience 
had been gained in the general labora- 
tories of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and in the compounding department of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Henry Avery has been appointed 
manager of the plasticizer division of 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., where he will be 
responsible for directing and coordinat- 
ing the division’s expanding sales, pro- 
duction, technical service and develop- 
ment activities. During his war service, 
mostly in Ordnance, Mr. Avery received 
the U. S. Legion of Merit and an Ital- 
ian Government medal. In May, 1947, 
after a vear at the Florida naval stores 
plant of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Mr. 
\very was transferred to Cabot’s Bos- 
ton headquarters as plasticizer sales and 
product development engineer, where he 
was responsible for the sales and de- 
velopment of vinyl plasticizers, par- 
ticularly new _ plasticizers based = on 
isooctyl alcohol. 





Henry Avery 


Frank F. Silver has been appointed 
assistant factory manager of the Akron, 
O., plant of The Mohawk Rubber Co. He 
had b.en on the engineering staff for eight 
months. He was formerly with The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., and his last as- 
signment was in South Africa, where he 
was in charge of the technical service and 
tire design for 3% vears. In 1943 and 
1944 he was in Calcutta, India, for Good- 
year doing technical work for the Air 
Force at the Dunlop factory, producing 
airplane tires. He started with the Good- 
year training squadron at Jackson, Mich., 
in 1942. 


Henry H. Stiller, vice president of 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y., and Gerry P. Mack, direc- 
tor of technical research, recently re- 
turned from an extended European trip, 
visiting England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 
The exclusive sales representatives of Ad- 
vance Solvents throughout Europe are 
handling an ever-increasing volume of 
business in vinyl stabilizurs and _plasticiz- 
ers as well as various specialties manu- 
factured by this company for the paint 
industries. Business conditions abroad are 
generally favorable; however, the usual 
complaints regarding the increased cost of 
living are heard everywhere. 


ome. Taylor, ar, recently joined 
Marbon Corp., 1926 W. 10th Ave., Gary, 
Ind., as chief engineer in charge of all 
engineering work. He was formerly a 
production engineer in the Ansco Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamp- 


ton, N. Y. 





Henry C. Speel 


Henry C. Speel has been appointed di- 
rector of the development department 
of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. Mr. Speel has had extensive 
experience in market research and devel- 
opm.nt work over the past 20 years with 
General Dyestuffs Corp., Atlas Powder 
Co., General Mills, Inc., Alrose Chemical 
Co., and General Aniline & Film Corp. 
He is the author of a number of technical 
articles on polyhydric alcohols, surface 
active agents, natural colloids, and chemi- 
cals used in pharamaceuticals, cosmetics, 
and textile processing, all products which 
are being studied in Wyandotte’s expand- 
ing organic chemical program. Mr. Speel 
will direct all phases of market develop- 
ment and technical service for Wyandotte’s 
new organic products. 


King Daywalt has been appointed sales 
manager of Rubatex Division, Great 
American Industries, Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Eugene McCauliff has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of the 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He has been in charge of technical service 
and development since 1944. Previously 
Dr. McCauliff was connected with the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. and Indus- 
trial Synthetics Corp. 

Edward Rosendahl, executive vice 
president of Glyco Products, has been 
elected a director of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Donald R. Caskie has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. During his service with Firestone, 
Mr. Caskie has held a number of important 
positions in the treasury department. 
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Emery’s 110 years of fatty acid experience is your assurance of 
Branch Offices absolute uniformity and precise adherence to your demands 
~ _— Bidg., New York shipment after shipment. You can look to Emery’s continuing 
ely research and development of processing methods to bring you 
the finest in fatty acids first. 


221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 


401 N. Broad St., Philadephia 8, Choose from a complete selection of high quality, high stability 
Pa. Stearic and Oleic Acids, Vegetable Fatty Acids, Hydrogenated 
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George 
York 


joined 


New 


Harding Miller has 
Woloch Co., 61 Broadway, 


6, N. Y., to handle scrap rubber and 
plastic material in the territory em- 
bracing Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and Canada. For 
the past 12 years Mr. Miller was with 


\. Schulman, Inc. 


Aaron Coutts, 27, president of the 
Rub! yer Corp. of California, Garden Grove, 
Calif., has been elected a member of the 
Young Presidents’ Organization, with na- 
tional headquarters in the Prince George 


Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Bruce M. Bare has been appointed 
sales manager of the organic chemicals 
division, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Among the division’s 
products are copolymer 





a 


resins and latices 


for the rubber and paint industries, poly- 
vinyl acetate for the textile and paint 
fields, and a series of dispersing agents 
for the chemical industry in general. With 


some time this summer, of 
manufacturing facilities 


the completion, 


new and enlarged 








at the Acton, Mass., plant there will be 
added a line of plasticizers and vinyl res- 
ins as well as increased production facil- 


ities for the company’s copolymer resins. 
Mr. Bare previously had been district 
sales manager for Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., where he worked with 





sales and at velopment of chemicals used 
in the manufacture of industrial coatings, 
synthetic resins, Senatairentieet, deter- 
gents, demulsifiers, and other products re- 
lated to the “organic chemicals industry. 
With Sharples since 1948, including leave 
of absence for duty with the U. S. Army 
Chemical Corps, he previously had been 





Nemours, Ince., 





C 
E. I. du Pont de 
1 


where he did research on lacquers and 
lacquer solvents. 
D. T. Barber, manager of the audit 


department, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., has been elected president of the 
Toronto Chapter of the Institute of 


oO 
Internal Auditors for the year 1951-52 


Richard L. Marion has been named 
chemist of The Rubber Co., Barber- 
ton, O., manufacturer of rubber toys and 


playthings. A specialist in the application 


Sun 


of chemistry to industrial production, Ma- 
rion will be primarily concerned with 
coordinating the work of Sun’s labora- 


manufacturing operations in the 
development of new processes and im- 
provement of existing techniques. This 
specialized work represents another step 
in Sun’s program of expansion and prod- 
uct development. Marion comes to Sun 
from Fenn College in Cleveland, where 
he served as instructor in chemical en- 
gineering for the past four years. His 
background includes two years as 
senior research engineer with the National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. He is the son of 
Louis F. Marion, a pioneer in Sun’s 
development and an administrative leader 
with the company for almost 25 years un- 
til his death in 1948. 


tory with 


1 
also 


Wm. Rand, ttreasurer and general 
manager of Tingley-Reliance Rubber 
Corp., Rahway, N. J., has been elected 
vice president of the recently formed 
Rahway Industrial Association. 
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Allen H. Ottman, vice president and 
controller of the American Hard Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the New York 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. A member of the 
NACA since 1935, Mr. Ottman is also 
secretary of the New York Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America and 
treasurer of the National Management 
Council. 


OBITUARY 


Bartholomew J. Barry 
1 eater i came suddenly on June 5 to 
B 


Jartholomew J. Barry at his summer 
home in Rumson, N. J. He joagir at 740 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., in which city 
a Requiem Mass was sung at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on June 7. Private interment 
followed. 

Mr. Barry was a partner in the textile 
firm of Curran & Barry, 320 Broadway, 
New York, since the turn of the century 
and was also active in the management 
of several southern cotton mills. He was 
president and treasurer of W. A. Handley 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala., and treasurer of 
Massapoag Mills, Corp., Lincolnton, N. C. 
a member of the Mer- 


Besides he was 
chants and New York Yacht clubs, the 
American Newcomen, American _ Irish 


Historical Societies, and Knights of Malta; 
a governor of the Rumson Country and 
Seabright Beach clubs; and a director of 


the Grand Jury Association of New York 
County. ; 
Survivors include the widow and two 


daughters. 


Alexander Smith 


A* TER a prolonged illness Alexander 
Smith, since 1947 assistant chief en- 
gineer of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., died recently in his home 
at Ansonia. He was with the company 
26 years and had also served on its oper- 
ating and patent committees. 

Mr. Smith was born in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, in 1893. Completion of his en- 
gineering apprenticeship there was fol- 
lowed directly by service in the British 
Navy from 1914 to 1919. Until he came 
to America in 1925, he had worked as 
draftsman and engineer for leading Scot- 
tish engineering firms. 


Everett W. Howe 


VERETT W. 


HOWE, plant engineer 
at the Providence, R. L., 


plant of 


United States Rubber Co., died  sud- 
denly at his home in Cranston, R. I., on 
May 24 after a brief illness. Funeral serv- 


held in the Remington Funeral 


ices were 
Parlors, Cranston, May 28, followed by 
burial in South Berlin, Mass. 


Mr. Howe was born on May 17, 1900, 
in South Berlin, where he attended local 
schools. He was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1922 
with a degree in mechanical engineering. 

After employment at various engineer- 


ing firms in the New England area, Mr. 
Howe joined U. S. Rubber at Provi- 
dence in 1934 as a power engineer. He 


became plant engineer in 1939, 

Mr. Howe belonged to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Providence Engineering Society, the 
Alumni Association of MIT, the Turks 
Head Club, and the Edgewood Congre- 
gational Church. 

He is survived by his wife, a 
and a son. 


daughter, 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory — April, March, 
1951; First Four Months, 1951-1950 


Chan ge from 


Passenger Casings 
Shipments 

Original equipment 

Replacement 

Export 

TOTAL 

Production. . rae , 

Inventory end of month....... 





Truck and Bus Casings 

Shipments ; 
Original equipment 
Replacement 


Export 54,867 
Torta 1,383,779 
Production. sia 1,431,880 
Inventory end of month..... 791,736 


Total Automotive Casings 
Shipments 


Original equipment 2,801,176 





Replacement 3,367,479 
Export..... 87,965 
BMUNRG os vce haw. Fae eis 6,256,620 
eo eee 6,540,128 
Inventory en id of month....... 3,046,651 


Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 


Shipments 
Original equipment 
Replacement a 
Export 

TOTAL 

Production A ae 

Inventory end of mon bbs ie hex 

NOTE: 

SOURCE: 








The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


First 
Four 


C 


> of First 
Four 











Preceding March, Months, Months, 
Month 1951 1951 1950 

3,124,715 10,598,437 10,767,927 
2,605,050 10,546,608 11,275,634 
53,820 187 820 180,863 

—15.75 5,783,585 3e 22,224,364 
— 3.59 5,298,387 20,537,711 23,906,342 
+ 9.73 2,055,015 2,254,915 10, 349,395 
494,964 1,860,916 1,373,889 
887,602 3,181,989 2,508,598 
68,825 251,409 271,426 
— 4.66 1,451,391 5,294,314 4,153,913 
+ 2.64 1,394,993 5,346,890 4,448,444 
+ 5.76 748,599 791,736 1,988,595 
3,619,679 12,141,816 
3,492,652 13,784,232 

122,64 3¢ 452,229 

7,234, 976 26,627,179 26,378,277 

6,693,380 25,884,601 28,354,786 
2,803,614 3,046,651 12,337,990 

3,624,165 12,422,150 12,139,534 

2,896,062 12,010,667 10,604,562 

73,131 258,157 "243,151 

—15.18 5 ca 58 24,690,974 22,987,247 
— 4.50 22,487,801 23,864,173 
+ 1.36 4.594) 538 4,656,998 11,710,259 


Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made in prior months. 
Inc., New York, N.QY. 
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The early Spanish explorers who discovered Jade in 
America called it “‘piedra de ijada” or “stone of 
the side." For they thought it had powers to cure 
the colie or pain in the side. The French borrowed 
the word, changing it to le jade. The English took 
the last half of this and hence our American word 


for the stone discovered in America is “jade.” 


A long record of strength, stability and progressive 
leadership has made the word Muehlstein—the First 
Name in Scrap Rubber and Scrap Plastic. 


SRG GAO ne EN 


i An acre Be 








“ MUEHLSTEIN «= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles - Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + los Angeles - Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 





U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


March, 


1951 





Quantity 


2 ae | 
Value 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 


458,354 
5,240 


36,903 
967,673 
171,120 

6,000 
2,119 
9,534 
3,304,298 
4,978,090 





TOTALS 9,939,331 
MANUFACTURED 


92,973 


11,323 








97,889 

8,905 

7,482 
d can- 

Vi 10eS, prs. 9,053 
Soles doz. prs. 94,814 
Heels loz. pr 66,514 
So ing and toplift 

sheets lb 194,926 
Gloves 1 mit 


doz. prs 14,682 


37,063 





jrasers, except 


36,400 
33,362 
264,442 


3,658 


74,972 
44,565 


‘ 
677 
5,022 





1,708 





$194,094 
8,590 


18,089 
388,919 
87,331 
3,705 
498 
2,900 
318,061 
359,942 


$1,382,629 
$177,778 
19,150 
81,936 


39,856 
22,556 
21,356 
64, 495 


72,627 


53,965 


69,242 





31,073 


65,694 





159, 788 
9,124 
24.576 


37,041 


March, 1951 





. 
Quantity Value 
Tire repair materials 
Camelback. . <aedeSe 282,466 92,804 
Other. . lbs. 345,080 328,758 
Rubber and friction 
tape ‘ lbs. 54,351 47,055 
Belting: 
Auto, home lbs. 130,298 154,293 
Transmission: V-belts 
lbs, 140,324 301,034 
Flat belts . lbs, 43,322 81,481 
Other . 00S. 23,361 34,474 
Conveyer and 
levitator... lbs. 133,233 114,981 
Other * lbs. 205 950 
Hose ar na tubing .. ./bs. 612,970 520, 8: 50 
Packin lbs. 189,417 2: ¢ 
Mats, isiaeis 1g, tilin agi 8 538,708 
Thread: bare ; 17,537 
Textile covered . ibs 28,398 101 338 
Gutta percha manu- 
factures ; lbs. 863 1,076 
Compounded latex and 
rubber for further manu- 
facture 910,990 382,862 
Other natural } 
tic rubber manufactt 683, 808 





TOTALS $10, 816,578 

GRAND TOTALS, 

ALL RUBBER Exports. $12,199,207 

Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 


Crude rubber 
Latex.. 16,530,047 


124,484,776 363,104,361 
11,140,554 





Crude chicle 439,904 254,882 
Guayule : 224,000 100,048 
Balata 66,211 22,838 
Jelutong or Pontianak 430,801 
Gutta percha ‘ 73,988 6: “ 
Synthetic rubber 2,580,573 651,974 
Reclaimed rubber 448,000 50,610 
Scrap rubber 5,593,426 308,529 
TOTALS. . 150,871,726 $75,921,873 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and casings 
Auto, etc. a 5,848 $231,706 
Bicycle eee, 9,716 10, a4 
Other .no. 24 
Inner tubes: auto, etc. no. 4,527 20, oor 
Rubber footwear 
Boots : prs. 6,063 
Shoes and overshoes prs 9,196 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes » PTs. 4,735 
Athletic balls: golf no. 161,812 
Tennis ; no. 81,984 
Other no. 378,576 46,196 
Rubber toys, except 
27,869 


balloons 


Dividends Declared 








STOCK OF 
RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
$0.25 extra U 
0.50 une ¢ June 19 


‘ ‘. ut 


ent st 






0.11 q. incr. 
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Quantity Value 
Hard rubber vis 
Combs ve 106,762 10,32? 
Other.... Sek : : 44,504 
ge reg printing 
blankets... + 2 eS. 1,017 4,144 
Rubber and cotton 
packing..... lbs. 3,233 4,564 
Gaskets and valve 
packing ee : 674 
Belting. .. lbs 1,155 4,405 
Hose and tubing...... 16,854 
Drug sundries......... 8,542 
Nipples and 
pacifiers. . gross 2,250 3,571 
Other rubber products , ; 1,627 
Gutta percha manu- 
factures....... .. lbs, 975 771 
Rubber bands. . lbs. 36,005 24,589 
Synthetic rubber goods .. - ; 160 


146,066 


$708,940 


Other soft rubber goods. 
TOTAES,.; ....< 


GRAND TOTALS, 


ALL RUBBER IMPORTS $76,630,813 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 


Crude rubber....... 721,674 $449,703 


Balata..... 16,090 16,360 
Jelutong, gutta pe TC ha, and 

similar gums..... : 1,210 3,713 
Scrap rubber... 72,264 6,218 


TOTAUS...s 811,238 $475,994 
MANUFACTURED 
Piece goods and hospital 
sheeting....... sq. yds, 136 $690 
Drug sundries, except sy- 
ringes and hot water 
So RS Se ee ee 725 
Rubber balloons......... Ssaiecpceree 378 
Toys and balls..... ee oi eae 3,932 
Erasers... . lbs, 350 127 
Other natural and synthe- 
ticrubber manufactures _........ 1,314 


TOTALS... $7,166 

GRAND TOTALS, 

ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS ........ $473,160 
Source: Bureau of Census, United States De- 

partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





FINANCIAL 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. March quarter, 1951: net income, 
3,324,000, equal to $1.57 each on 2,089,- 
93 shares, compared with $3,092,000, or 
1.51 each on 1,988,025 shares in the 
950 quarter; net sales, $52,457,000, 
against $37,731,000. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Year 
ended March 31: net profit, $1,922,136, 
equal to $4.56 each on 406,638 common 
shares, contrasted with $302,209, or 
61¢ each on 382,3000 shares, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; net sales, $35,142,- 
901, against $19,602,984; income taxes, 
225 against $196,000. 





Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. January- 
March, 1951: net income, $450,000, equal 
to 52¢ a share against $270,847, or 31¢ 
a share in the 1950 quarter. 


Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto,, 
Ont., Canada. Year ended February 28, 
1951: net profit, $244,569, equal to $2.03 
a common share, against $177,340, or 
$1.50 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
year. 
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This serap 
department 
is making 
money! 





All it takes to support a checker tour- 
nament in your scrap department is an 
empty drum with the right kind of 
label on if. That’s because "Dow Corn- 
ing Silicones’’ mean clean release from 
clean molds—and a sudden drop in re- 
jects. It means uniformly sharp detail 
and a high surface finish, free from 
blemishes, inside and out. It means 
fewer kinked bead wires and fold- 
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overs. It means improved stock flow 
to intricate parts of the mold, thus elimi- 
nating not-filled-out rejects. And it 
also means mold maintenance costs 
cut by as much as 80%. That’s why 
production managers demand DC 
Mold Release Emulsions for molds 
and curing bags—DC Mold Release 
Fluid for green carcasses and for 
bead and parting line release. 


a 


| SPECIFY DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS j 





Le) 
ar Bi 
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i Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


ese cueh Guus Gee: Gee Ge ce Ge ee ee ce ee oe 


For more information call our nearest branch office or write for data sheet M-7 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES ¢ NEW YORK © WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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d to announce 

are please : 
= our production capac! / 
a ARK® series of viny 
for our hae 














Here are 6 outstanding features 
of this series of vinyl stabilizers. 


In operation of calenders and extrud- 
ers at high speeds and high tem- 
peratures. 


In production of semi-rigid films, 
sheeting and shapes. 


In production of thin gauge films. 





In maintenance of uniform color dur- 
ing long production runs, especially in 
tints and pastels. 


In production of non-staining viny! 
ane 

In production of vinyl products ex- 

tremely resistant to heat and light 

degradation. 


Our past experience has shown that our MARK® 
STABILIZERS may be the answer to your difficult 
problem in vinyl stabilization. May we send you 
further information and samples ? 











FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


New records were established in Malaya’s rubber industry in 
1950: total production at 705,250 long tons topped both the 1949 
output at 670,257 tons and the previous high of 696,978 tons in 
1948. Exports, which for the first time exceeded the one-million- 
ton mark, reached the high of 1,106,483 tons; while imports were 
448,656 tons, against 220,141 tons in 1949. The previous high 
for imports had been 313,549 tons in 1947. 

A breakdown of the production figures for 1950 shows th 
these included 73,616 tons of latex (against 44,763 tons in 
1949), 250,778 tons of remilled rubber, and 8,610 tons of special 
rubber. Among the latter were 1,032 tons of softened rubber 
and 63 tons of chemically modified rubber. 

Estates accounted for 376,750 tons of the total output, against 
401,000 tons in the preceding year; smallholders increased their 
share from 271,000 tons in 1949 to 328,250 tons last year. 

According to data supplied by the Registrar of Statistics, 
average yields per tapped acre of ordinary rubber came to 432 
pounds over the first 11 months of 1950; for high-yielding trees 
the average was 818 pounds per acre. About 22% of the area 
tapped is planted with modern high-yielding trees. 

The greater part of the imports of crude rubber came from 
Indonesia, which sent 361,587 out of the total 448,656 tons. 

The chief destinations of the exports, which included 73,202 
tons of latex, follow: 


it 





1950 1949 
United States : . ee Bavavstes tons 376,724 265,328 
United Kingdom . pies pe pe 197,577 164,362 
gt. eA aes Ses 90,550 57,591 
Germany oe ; AEE Ne re ; 529350 56,738 
italy. .... ; os ‘ aOR 40,673 33,491 
Russia : ; ; ate 68,058 63,414 
33,321 22,655 
37,962 32,444 
38,568 6,999 
44,367 23,288 
39,766 25,897 
21,783 18,865 


The chief consumers of latex were: 


1950 1949 
United States : tons 39,420 23,951 
United Kingdom...... Shuts 17,472 12,929 
France pratet tenn a vers 3,673 1,741 
Germany Pe ne 4,275 1,481 
Italy..... : ; Stee 1,505 934 
Australia sve poy 1,921 739 
Japan. ee 1,117 511 
Union of South Africa........ 437 434 


These amounts are included in the total rubber shipments from 
Malaya. ; 
It will be observed that all the countries listed except Germany 


























Keep Cool 


SEE PAGE 394 
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for dependable quality and uniformity 






Hi-Solv Aromatic Petroleum Naphthas 
PICCO Coal Tar Naphthas 
Hi-Solv Heavy Naphthas 
PICCO Coal Tar Heavy Naphthas 
Hi-Solv Solvent Oils + PICCO Heavy Oils 





Write for factual bulletin describ- 
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ing Picco Solvents and Solvent Oils. 
We will gladly send samples. Specify 
application, so we can furnish suit- 
able grade. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 





Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Plants at CLAIRTON, PA.; WEST ELIZABETH, PA.; and CHESTER, PA. Fs 
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KNIT METHOD 


OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 


@ Yarn package 16 @ Lower mainte- 
times larger nance 


@ 1/3 floor space 


@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 


@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down @ Lower capital 
time investment 





@ Complete auto- 
matic control 


@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ Minimum noise 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
tend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
drying time after knitting. 

Results—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages . . . advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 
ACT NOW! 


MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 






FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


INC. 
3908 FRANKFORD AVE. e PHILA. 24, PA., U.S.A. 


L ee 
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took more rubber in 1950 than in 1949; the substantial increases 
in exports to China and Hong Kong are especially notable. At 
the same time, shipments to the smaller European consumers 
were in most cases below those of 1949. Greece is one of the 
more striking exceptions, taking 1,016 tons in 1950, against 54 
tons in 1949. Czechoslovakia took 8,460 tons in 1950, against 
4,641 tons the year before. 

According to figures supplied by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on January 24, 1951, 
total Malayan rubber exports in the years 1964-1949 were as 
follows: 














Exports Reexports 
Tons Value — Tons Value 
1946 558,001 £57,730,719 187,290 £15,032,628 
1947.. 953,303 91,125,011 313,700 20,944,201 
1948. .... . 979,115 101,769,936 300,471 20,070,420 
RED wis oss 899,211 84,804.568 155,952 14,422,640 


The Malayan Federation reports natural rubber consumption 
of 4,972 tons in 1950, including 277 tons destroyed by fire; Singa- 
pore consumption for the first 11 months of the year was 12,211 
tons, including 8,443 tons destroyed by fire. 

Rubber stocks in the Federation and Singapore totaled 136,581 
tons on December 31, 1950, as compared with 123,320 tons at 
the end of 1949. 


INDONESIA 


In the early months of 1950 insecurity in planting areas in 
Java was said to have increased. More than 30 rubber estates 
are reported to have suffered losses due to illegal tapping; 21 
estate managers and workers were killed in attacks by armed 
bandits; several estates in West and Central Java were illegally 
occupied or managed, and a number of estates, chiefly in West 
Java, had to be abandoned because of inadequate protection. 

The government is doing what it can to restore order and 
suppress these depredations. Certain measures adopted since the 
beginning of the year may, by holding out the prospect of im- 
proved economic and labor conditions for the masses, also aid 
in the difficult task of curbing lawlessness, by making order 
seem more attractive. 

On January 8, 1951, new uniform labor regulations and 
workers’ compensation laws went into effect. These laws will 
apply throughout the Indonesian Republic; they are largely 
along modern lines, providing for a 40-hour week, with time 
and half for overtime and suitable compensation in case of acci- 
dents and consequent disability or death. 

In February a decree was issued banning all strikes and lock- 
outs in a number of important industries including transportation, 
harbor work, rubber and plantation industries. The fact that 
workers on struck estates returned to their jobs, and a scheduled 
nation-wide oil strike was postponed while negotiations aiming 
at the settlement of differences were being conducted, encourages 
the belief here in the government’s ability to enforce the ban. 

In a further attempt to solve labor problems the government 
called a conference on February 8 in Bandung, Java, of the 
Employment Services, which representatives of labor and em- 
ployers attended. The spokesman for the employers pointed to 
the need of regulated migration of labor from areas where a 
surplus existed to those where there was a shortage. He stated 
that estates in East Coast Sumatra, for instance, were in 
need of about 40,000 more workers; Atjeh was short some 
20,000 workers, and in other parts of Sumatra and Borneo 
there were similar shortages of labor. At the same time there 
was a considerable surplus in the sugar and petroleum industries. 
There is also a great need of trained workers and higher echelon 
staff. 

Attention has been called to an example of what is regarded 
by some as foreshadowing a new government policy. It seems 
that recently the government returned six Java estates to their 
former owners, but first reserved certain cultivated areas for 
distribution among native farmers. All undeveloped estate land 
was returned, but only on condition that it should be put to 
suitable use within six months; otherwise it is to revert to the 
government for other disposition. 

Plans seem to be afoot for establishing an insulated wire and 
cable factory in Java. Rumor has it that the Hollandsche Draad 
en Kabelfiabriek is to set up a subsidiary here and that the 
Indonesian Government has underwritten 51% of the capital, 
thus securing a controlling interest in the new undertaking. 

Since the independence of Indonesia, a problem has presented 
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You 
can see 





he’s not worrying! 


HIS rubber manufacturer’s not worried about the 

quality of his products. He knows it’s protected by 
Taylor Instrumentation like this Taylor Fiex-O-Timer* 
Time Cycle Controller that can mastermind the most 
ticklish molding process from beginning to end at the 
push of a start button. 
Taylor has cooperated with rubber equipment manu- 
facturers for years in developing dependable time-and- 
money-saving instrumentation. Whether you need a 
single temperature or pressure instrument—a completely 
automatic control system for molding presses, vulcan- 
izers or any other jobs—or a ‘‘packaged’’ coordinated 
control system—you need go no further than Taylor. 
Let’s take a Taylor ‘‘Packaged’’ Unit for example. All 
the instruments in it are designed from the start to work 
together. You have the economy and dependability of 
simple air-operated control. You have a complete control 
system in one neat, compact package—good housekeep- 
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ing for your plant and easy maintenance for your men. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Or write Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


*Registered Trade-Mark 


‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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RED 347 
RED 387 


IRON OXIDES OF EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 





For wide variety of uses, high quality 
and uniformity these clean, bright reds 
are stand-outs. New, highly modernized 
plant and equipment and precise pro- 
duction controls have made them better 
than ever. Note these desirable charac- 
teristics. 

Clean bright color and tint 

Easy dispersion and processing 
Color permanence 

Exceptional strength 

Unusual purity 

Fine particle size 

Good aging behavior 

Moderate reinforcement 
Spheroidal particle shape 

Tear and flex resistance 


For better color and better products use 
these MAPICO REDS in: 

High quality innertubes 

Footwear 
Rubber hose 
Drug items 
Sundries. and 
Chemical goods 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 























itself, namely, how best te form an Indonesian staff capable oi 


taking up within the shortest possible time higher positions 01 
estates. European employers have shown a commendable willing 
ness to cooperate toward this end, although there 1s in some 


quarters a dubious feeling as to whethcr Indonesians would 


be ready to identify themselves with the interests of the owners 
and it is recalled that during a strike that took place not long 
ago, the Indonesian executives sided with the strikers against 
the employers. Apparently the majority opinion inclines to be 
optimistic, for it is noted in a recent issue of the Bergcultures 


+ 


that an intensive training course to fit Indonesians for leading 





positions on estates in the hill country was officially opened ot 
November 21, 1950, in the building of the Experiment Statio1 
of the General Association of Experiments Stations, at Bogor, 
Java. 


De 15 avo 


JAPAN 


Interest in the production of synthetic resins is reviving here, 
and various types of resins and plastics are being made, includ- 
ing, besides celluloid and vinyl acetate, substantial amounts of 
urea and phenolic resins, as well as a certain amount of viny! 
chloride resins and small quantities of glyptal, methacrylate, and 
polyamid resins. In December, 1950, 2,680 metric tons of these 
materials were produced, 300 tons more than in the month 
before. 

The Japanese rubber manufacturing industry is said to have 
a capacity for processing about 10,000 metric tons of crude 
rubber a month, but the difficulty of obtaining foreign currency 
restricted activities. Nevertheless until the steep rise in rubber 
prices, consumption had been increasing to about 6,000 tons a 
month. 

Figures for the first nine months of 1950 show an increase 
of more than 100% in production of tires and tubes of all kinds, 
that is, from 6,366,000 tires and 6,524,400 tubes in 1949 to 
13,171,500 tires and 13,549,700 tubes for the 1950 period indicated. 
Cycle tires and tubes represented more than 90% of the respec- 
tive totals. Only truck tires declined in output, following the 
trend noted practically since the beginning of 1950, with totals 
for the first three quarters of that year at 319,400 units, against 
482,000 units for all of 1949. It seems likely that 1950 figures 
for heavy-duty tires will be even below the 369,600 units for 
1948. 

Production of rubber footwear was 60,575,500 pairs in the 
first nine months of 1950, against 41,484,500 pairs in 1949, in- 
cluding in 1950, 26,881,700 pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes, 
11,268,000 pairs rubber boots and shoes, and 22,425,800 pairs 
rubber-soled socks. The increase in the 1950 period was almost 
wholly due to higher outputs of the first two types of footwear. 

Nippon Rubber Co., Ltd., is now located at 22 2-chome, 
Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon could also point to record rubber production in 1950, 
113,500 tons, 8,000 tons above the record of 1943. Output in 
1949 was 89,500 tons. Of the 1950 total 28,000 tons came from 
smallholdings of less than 10 acres each. Local consumption of 
rubber increased slightly from 139 tons in 1949 to 156 tons 
in 1950. 

Various rumors have for some months been going the rounds 
regarding a new venture in Ceylon by Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
which, according to some reports, eventually also involved the 
manutacture of different kinds of rubber goods. Whatever Dun- 
lop’s future plans in Ceylon may embrace, reliable sources 
indicate that at present the company will prepare latex for 
export. A subsidiary, the Latex Corp. of Ceylon, Ltd., has 
been formed with an authorized capital of 4,000,000 rupees, and 
a factory is to be erected at Kalutara, an important rubber- 
planting district near Colombo; it is expected to commence 
preparing concentrated latex within the next three or four 
months. The corporation proposes to buy up field latex from 
nearby rubber growers under contracts for various periods 
and is said ta have promised suppliers 50% of the net profits. 
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For example, seven parts of Du Pont “Ludox’”’ col- 
loidal silica solids per 100 parts neoprene latex pro- 
duced a thread with approximately doubled modulus 
over the entire range of elongation. Significant in- 
creases in modulus can also be expected in thread 
made of natural rubber. 


“Ludox’”’ also improves other latex products 


% Reduces tack of coating ma- %* Increases bond strength of 
terials latex adhesives 

% Reduces solids required in %* Use these effects to build 
neoprene latex foam better products—new applica- 


* Increases toughness of latex tions. 
coatings 

* Adds stiffness to latex films 

and coctings 






New Technical Bulletin 
shows how you can use Du Pont “‘Ludox”’ col- 
loidal silica in your latex products. Write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasseili 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Chemicals Department, IRW-5, Wilmington 98, 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Delaware. 





QUALITY INTEGRITY _ ; SERVICE 
70 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod _ Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME — ee 
‘aclory & Main ice 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 














| _ 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. +» HUNTINGTON, W. VA. +» WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. > PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Associated Factories: 
CANADA - MEXICO . VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
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Glonis 


— —_ 
PORCELAI 


Porcelain Glove Forms | 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Since 1894 


Chicago Office: 


993 Grant St. 
2753 W. North St. 


Akron 11, Ohio 


GENERAL LATEX 
CHEMICAL a 
Importers and Compounders 
Uatural and Synthetic 
RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 








General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 























Editor's Book Table 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Witco M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) in Natural and Chem- 
ical Rubbers.” Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 52 pages. Extensive technical data are presented 
on the properties of Witco M..R. #38 and its use in natural 
rubber and GR-S compounds, including tire tread stocks, smooth 
tubing channel compounds, molded slab shoe sole stocks, wire 
and cable insulation, garden hose, and others. A section on mix- 
ing and testing procedures is also included. 


“Electrical Properties of Pliolite S-6B.” Techni-Guide 
+ PR-600-5. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 16, O. 
2 pages. Data are given on the specific volume resistivity, dielec- 
tric constant, power factor, and loss factor of Pliolite S-6B, an 
easy processing counterpart of Pliolite S-6 for use in wire and 
cable insulation. 


“U. S. Rubber Laytex Telephone Cables.” United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 16 pages. 
This catalog covers specifications and engineering properties of 
the company’s latex insulated telephone cables. A description is 
included of Uscolite plastic splice housings which eliminate the 


hand-taped splice. 


“Thixon Bonding Agents.” Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
\kron, O. 4 pages. General information appears on the uses and 
application methods of the six types of Thixon bonding agents 
for adhesion of natural and synthetic rubbers to most metals, in- 
cluding brass and steel. It is emphasized that the Thixons can 
be tailor-made to meet individual requirements. 


“Mastic Flooring Underlayments.” Flintkote Co., Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 4 pages. This illustrated 
bulletin describes the company’s mastic underlayments for 
asphalt and rubber floorings and gives detailed instructions as 
recommended practice in application of the underlayments. 


“Consulting Services.” Thirteenth Edition, 1951. Association 
ot Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 136 pages. This revised and enlarged 
edition provides complete listings of member consultants, with 
information on their organizations, staffs, and scope of services. 
A classified list of consulting services is included, together with 
alphabetical and geographic indices of members. 








Keep Cool 


SEE PAGE 394 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg U.S Pat Off) 


fe 
i Su mo cua 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 


solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex’ 


’ 


grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 


atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in sclving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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7” Cut Your Downtime ~*~, 


{ on mill roll changing . 
! e 

| fo Minute or Less 

\ 


" withthe NEW BéS§$ 


SHRFTLESS BACKSTAND 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 

“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 

For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 
Bagley & Sewall Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y. 








1 THE B & S 
\ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


features automatic tension and side register control; 
motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 
also motor for moving the arms to accommodate 
~~ different width rolls. Entire working , 
~ ~ mechanism is totally enclosed. - 2 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


/ 


~~ 
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illo QUALIT Sas erSens 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Foreign Representative: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.¥ 
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the only Dealers in Waste Rubber 
d on both sides of the Atlantic 


establishe 


draw:ng from—and supplying to 
rawing 


of the World. 


the markets 





Rubber House 
Bloemfontein Avenue 
London W. 12 
Telegrams: Rawrubba 
Telephone: Shepherds 








BRUSSELS / ZURICH 
65, Rue Montagne Aux rt ig 17 
Herbe Potagere id 
Te Y F r mn Rawrubber 
Br e: 274545 











THE SYMBOL OF THREE GENERATIONS OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN WASTE RUBBER 


RODUCTS 
| USTRY 
Fon THE RuBses mee 











MAGLITE—M* 

A Magnesium Oxide for 
Neoprene Compounding 
MAGLITE—D* 

All the advantages of Maglite M 
with added advantages; greater 
bulking. Higher active MgO con- 

tent, less dust. 


*Produced by Marine Magnesium Products Division of 
Merck & Co.,Inc., from sea water by patented processes. 


PHTHALOCYANINE BLUE - TALC 
i STEARATES - CLAYS - SOAPSTONE 
: + C.P.RED OXIDES - WHITING 
- FILLERS - PUMICE 


Call on Whittaker 
[WHITTAKER] | The Talc House” 
CLARK & 260 West Broadway 
DANIELS, INc. New York 13, N. Y. 
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“Bakelite Polyethylene for Paper Coatings—Properties and 
Coating Methods.” Bakelite Co., Division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 30 
pages. This booklet describes the manufacture, properties, and 
applications of polyethylene coated paper. Technical data cover 
the properties of polyethylene film, and detailed descriptions of 
the various coating methods are included. Special attention is 
given to the extrusion-lamination process for coating paper, 
based on extensive tests made by the company. 





Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

“Bonding Elastomers to Metal with MDI-50.” BL-241, 
April 30, 1951. 12 pages. Extensive data are given on the pre- 
ferred method for bonding metal to natural, nitrile, or neoprene 
rubbers by use of MDI-50. The variables which affect adhesion 
of such bonded stocks are discussed in detail. 

“Heel and Sole Compounding.” C. E. McCormack and R. S. 
Graft. Report No. 51-3, April, 1951. 40 pages. This report offers 
complete information on the formulation and compounding of 
conventional natural rubber and GR-S heels and soles, premium 
neoprene heels and soles, and both natural rubber and neoprene 
crepe soles. 

“Neoprene Notebook.” No. 48, April, 1951. 12 pages. This 
issue of the “Notebook” contains part one of an article on “Low 
Temperature Testing of Elastomers” and stories on the use of 
neoprene in trolley-car fenders, magnetic sweepers, underground 
cables, blimps, glass panel seals, and conveyers. 

“*Hypalon’ S-2 Chlorosulfonated Polythene.” New Product 
Bulletin No. NX-7. 24 pages. Preliminary data in this bulletin 
deal with the raw forms, vulcanizate properties, compounding, 
and processing of “Hypalon” S-2, an elastomeric ethylenic poly- 
mer which can be processed and cured in conventional rubber 
machinery. The polymer does not require carbon black to achieve 
maximum physical properties and does not require breaking 
down before compounding. Vulcanizates are flexible without 
plasticizers; have outstanding resistance to ozone and abrasion; 
have excellent resistance to sunlight, weather, flexing, and 
oxygen; have low water absorption; and have good resistance 
to heat, good low-temperature properties, and good electrical 
properties. 


“Accepted General Specification for Latex Foam Rubber 
Articles.” March, 1951. British Latex Foam Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Royal Exchange, Cross St., Manchester 2, England. 
11 pages. This specification on latex foam products, adopted by 
the Association, is divided into three parts: (1) tests and speci- 
fications on the whole product, including appearance, dimensions, 
hardness, compression set, and solutioned joints; (2) specifica- 
tions for accessory items, including tacking strips; and (3) tests 
and specifications on the intrinsic properties of the foam, includ- 
ing tensile tests, accelerated aging, and copper content. Appen- 
dices cover hardness and copper content tests in detail. 


’ 


“Aging Characteristics of Electrical Insulation.” Report 
PB-102619. Office of Technical Services, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 13 pages. Price, 50¢. 
(Orders should be accompanied by check or money order payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States.) This report gives details 
of a new procedure, developed at the Naval Research Laboratory, 
for testing the aging characteristics of electrical insulation. The 
procedure uses coils wound and subjected to stresses experienced 
by motor windings, in ordcr to duplicate the physical factors 
which, together with temperature, influence the aging of insula- 
tions. 


“Rubatex Closed Cell Rubber.” Catalog No. RBS-4-51. 
Great American Industries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 10 pages. This 
revised catalog describes and illustrates the manufacture, struc- 
ture, and applications of Rubatex cellular rubber. The catalog 
features a comprehensive chart listing physical and chemical 
properties of the 18 grades, including natural rubber, neoprene, 
GR-S, and nitrile rubber stocks. A panel of actual samples of 
12 types of Rubatex stocks is also available. 


“Triton Surface-Active Agents.” Rohm & Haas Co., Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 46 pages. Complete information 
appears on the nature and properties of the 12 Triton and 
Hyamine surface-active agents made by the company. Applica- 
tions for the materials are described, including use in rubber 
and latex. Included also is an unbound reference chart listing the 
chemical structure, recommended solvent, ionic activity, meth- 
ods of use, and applications of each material. 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustrp 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions. 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture. 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries. 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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AMERICAN POLYMER 


Announces Six New 


ACRYLIC COPOLYMER 
RESIN SOLUTIONS 










Potycryt 413 Acrylic Copolymer in Methyl Ethy! 
Ketone. A tough, hard polymer for use as a vehicle for 
paints, metal coatings and printing inks. Good base for 
printing inks on viny] films, particularly in admixture with 
T“VYNS” and “VYHH” resins. Useful with vinyl resins 
for fabric solution-coating. Supplied as a 40% solution. 


POLYCRYL 414 Acrylic Copolymer in *‘Cellosolve” Ace- 
tate. A hard, flexible polymer for metal coatings, adhesives 
and printing inks. Excellent for heat resistant white metal 
coatings. Extremely light color and excellent color stability. 
Supplied as a 30% solution. 


POLYCRYL 415 Acrylic Copolymer in Ethyl Acetate. A 
soft and flexible resin for adhesives, lacquers and paints. 
Can also be used in artificial leather coatings. Deposits a 
clear, colorless and extremely elastic film. Supplied as a 
50% solution. 


POLYCRYL 419 Acrylic Copolymer in Toluol. A soft and 
flexible resin for use in paints and other protective finishes. 
Extreme inertness of this system particularly useful for 
compounding luminescent paints. Supplied as a water- 
white 50% solution. 


PoLycrYt 420 Acrylic Copolymer ina mineral thinner. 
Deposits most flexible resin in this series. Recommended 
where aromatic, ester or ketone solvents must be avoided. 
Particularly useful for spray applications over oil-type or 
lacquer-type undercoats. Supplied as 40% solution. 


POLYCRYL 427 Acrylic Copolymer in Toluol. Deposits 
film with intermediate hardness and flexibility. Applica- 
tions similar to above. Recommended for plasticizing 
POLYCRYLS 413 and 414 or for hardening POLYCRYLS 
415, 419 and 420. Supplied as 50% solution. 


POLYCRYL acrylic resins are film-forming thermoplastic 
resin solutions. For improved gloss, adhesion and tough- 
ness, films may be baked at moderate temperatures. Ex- 
cellent resistance to discoloration at high temperature — 
good resistance to water, alcohol, alkalis, acids, oils and 
greases — excellent flexibility and adhesion — low pig- 
ment reactivity. 
For complete data, or working samples, write 

American Polymer Corporation, Peabody, Massachusetts 


am * AMERICAN: 
POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 





***Cellosolve’’ trade mark Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
tVYNS VYHH trade mark Bakelite Corp. 
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MAGNESIA 


for use with natural 
and synthetic 
RUBBER 


“for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 

low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 
Magnesia Carbonate— &. 
light, fine and pure. 


SPECIALISTS IN MAGNESIA 
MANUFACTURERS ° IMPORTERS 


Send for samples and quotations 
pe gnesite 


» DISTRIBUTORS 





100 Gravers Road 





EXCLUSIVE 


yids, 
rceurs ROW 


RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 
a © Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate | 
REVERTEX © Natural and Synthetic 8 =| 
72-75% Latex Latex Compounds 
oncentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

















SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 











July, 1951 


FOR PRODUCTS 


waiting 
to be 
made... 





FOR FABRIC oR 
PAPER COATING 
- FOR DIPPING 


For today’s defense program Stanley Plasti- 
sols and Organosols can be formulated to 
meet rigid government specifications with 
emphasis on low temperature flexibility and 
resistance to fungus. For tomorrow’s competi- 
tive selling they’ll assure greater durability 
and sales appeal for your product. Write to- 
day and take advantage of our years of ex- 
perience in the vinyl field: Stanley Chemical 


Company, 61 Berlin Street, East Berlin. Conn. 


mil: DD 


ado ecto 


UP 


STANLEY CHE MICAL 


ENAMELS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Pe OUENG in the primary foreign rub- 
ber markets was reported quiet from 
May 16 to June 15. United States buying 
price ideas were said to be slightly lower 
than quotations, and actual transactions 
were moderate. The government bought 
heavily during the period of declining 
prices late in April and early in May and 
was able to sit back and wait for further 
price drops. These further declines are ex- 
pected when European buying in the Far 
is exhausted, and producers’ stocks 
mount. 

actory buying of rubber from GSA for 
July use was reported light, with many 
users awaiting a reduction in the selling 
price, now 66¢ a pound for No. 1 smoked 
sheets. Purchases for July have been made 
with the price left open in anticipation of a 
reduction for July, August, and September 
delivery rubber. Trade observers believe 
that this reduction in the GSA selling 
price will amount to about 8¢ a pound, 
which will be enough to provide some re- 
lief to manufacturers, but not enough to 
require hem to reduce price ceilings on 


+ 





heir 1 idan r prov 


Latices 
OVERNMENT planners are appar- 


ently agreed that discontinuance of 
sole buying of Hevea latex by GSA and 
removal of all but a remote NPA super- 
visory control over consumption are now 
desirable to avoid dislocations within the 
industry; the questions of when and how 
these steps should be taken are as yet un- 
answered, according to Arthur Nolan, La- 
tex & Rubber, Inc., writing in the June 
issue of Natural Rubber News. Such ac- 
tion is necessary in view of the fact that 
latex stockpile objective has been 
ichieved, storage space is limited, usage is 
declining at present prices, and severe 
economic stresses to the industry appear 
inevitable. 

Conversion of production facilities from 
latex to dry rubber appears to have 
reached a maximum, and it is generally 
believed that no more solid rubber would 
be available for stockpiling if latex con- 
tinues under tight controls. Latex decon- 
trol might produce some difficulties in the 
case of competitive products made from 
both latex and dry rubber, but the total 
volume of such overlapping products is 
said to be less than 0.5 of total domestic 
rubber usage. 


“a 


the 


only enough latex to meet certain esti- 
mated requirements for stockpiling and 
consumption, a shortage of latex may de- 
velop late in the year after the relaxation 
7 controls. Hevea latex pro- 
has been cut back, and users’ avail- 
pplies reduced by inventory restric- 
oa gap will appear before latex 


on the open market can be deliv- 


Because of GSA’s policy of purchasing 





The GSA selling price for tank carlots 


“ latex remains at 


of concentrated Hezx 

84.5¢ a pe of s mgs ind just when the 
price will be lowered i a matter for con- 
, world price for latex has 





between 60-65¢ a pound, 


and a reduction to approximately this level 
would do much to relieve the domestic in- 
dustry’s problems in maintaining facilities 
while operating at a loss. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber market picture 

showed no changes from the preceding 
month during the period from May 16 to 
June 15. Production and sales of reclaim 
continued at high levels, and the industry 
awaited the issuance of government. ceil- 
ing price regulations reported imminent. 

Final February and March and Prelimi- 
nary April statistics on the domestic re- 
claimed rubber industry are now available. 
Final February figures give a production 
of 30,402 long tons; imports, 100 long 
tons; consumption, 28,792 long tons; ex- 
ports, 1,629 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 36,885 long tons. Final March fig- 
ures follow: production, 35,094 long tons; 
imports, 200 long tons; consumption, 
32,678 long tons; exports, 1,475 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 38,334 long tons. 
Preliminary figures for April indicate a 
production of 33,180 long tons; consump- 
tion, 32,179 long tons; exports, 1,552 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 38,450 long 
tons. 

There were no changes in_ reclaimed 
rubber prices during the period, and cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Sp. Gr. ¢ per Lb 

Whole tire 1.18-1.20 10.00 10.75 
Peel 1.18-1.20 nom. 
Inner tube 

Black 1.2 nom. 

Red 1.2 nom. 

GR-S 1 nom. 

Butyl 1 nom. 





The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative 
reclaim grades. Every n facturer produces a 
variety of special reclain i 1 general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 









SCRAP RUBBER 


A*® EASIER undertone and declining 
activity featured the scrap rubber mar- 
ket during the period from May 16 to 
June 15. Reports circulated each week 
that the scrap rubber ceiling price regula- 
tion would be forthcoming during the next 
week, and this uncertainty had its effect 
on both the scrap dealers and reclaimers. 
In addition, the reclaimers were reported 
to have fairly comfortable inventory posi- 
tions, and no longer were actively buying 
scrap. 

The easier market was reflected by price 
declines for mixed auto oie and both red 
and black tubes. While the currently quiet 
market is not Rbeinity to change radi- 
cally upon issuance of ceiling regulations, 
it is believed that the order will bring 
some degree of stability to the market and 
end the present uncertainty. 


The scrap rubber dealers’ industry ad- 
visory committee informed NPA on June 
1 that scrap rubber supplies are plentiful 
to meet requirements this year. The indus- 
try will come fairly close to meeting needs 
for all types of scrap tires. The committee 
was of the opinion that NPA estimates on 
scrap black and butyl tubes could be met, 
but there was some doubt as to the re- 
quirements for red tubes. NPA estimates 
on tire peeling requirements were said to 
be too high, but the industry thinks that 
it could come close to meeting 1951 needs 
for peelings if the price s reasonable. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 


Points 0. 

(Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto tires $32.00 $33.00 
Peelings, No. 1 70.00 70.00 
3 35.00 35.00 

(¢ per Lb.) 

Black inner tubes 10.50 10.50 
Red passenger tubes 17.00 17.00 





RAYON 


ORLD output of rayon filament yarn 

and staple reached a new record total 
of 3,494,170,000 pounds in 1950, an in- 
crease of 29° over the 1949 figure and 
25% greater than the previous high set in 
1941. Rayon filament yarn production 
reached a new high during 1950 of 1,929,- 
250,000 pounds, 18°¢ above the previous 
record set in 1949. Potential capacity of 
the world’s rayon industry is currently 
estimated at 4,324,000,000-pounds, and an 
operable annual capacity of 4,973,000,000 
pounds is expected by the end of 1952. 

Total domestic shipments of rayon by 

United States producers amounted to 110.- 
300,000 pounds during May, an increase of 
3% over the preceding month. Shipments 
of viscose high-tenacity yarn during. the 
January-May period of this year totaled 
131,300,000 pounds 7% above figures for 
the comparable 1950 period. 

On May 17 the NPA amended its order 
M-15 by increasing from 15-30% the 
amount of high-tenacity rayon yarn pro- 
duction that manufacturers must set aside 
to fill defense-rated orders. The amend- 
ment was said to be designed to spread in- 
creased demands for the yarn among as 
many manufacturers as possible to prevent 
disrupting their production schedules. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
from May 16 to June 15, and current 
prices follow: 


Rayon Prices 
Tire Yarns 


1100. 480 $0.62 0.63 
1100 490 62 
1150, 490 .62 
1650, 720 61 .62 
1650 980 61 
1800, Y80O 61 
2200 960 61 
2200, 980 60 
$400 / 2934 63 


Tire Fabrics 


1100/4902 na 72 
1650/9802 699 73_ 
2200 980 /2 680 
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WITCO products 


for 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 







Carbon Blacks 
Sunolite (Anti-sunchecking Wax) 


QUALITY M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) 
CONTROLLED Disperso Zine Stearate (Wettable) 


Metallic Stearates 
Softeners 








MEAN HIGH GRADE RUBBER PRODUCTS, 
WITH MAXIMUM PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


TECHNICAL 


SERVICE 
...And to assist you in WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


the many problems that . Continental Carbon Company 

today face the rubber com- : 295 Madison Avenue + New York I7, N. Y. 
pounder, such as a change 
over to less strategic ma- 
terials, Witeo-Continental ; 
TC tieinal Ginuinn ic dead Cleveland * San Francisco * London and M.anchester, England 
to give you every assist- 
ance. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


Akron * Amarillo * Los Angeles * Boston * Chicago * Houston 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


York Cotton EXCHANGE 














\ Exp CLOSING PRICES 
Apr M June Jur 

Ss 28 10 26 z 9 
$5.26 45.32 45.08 44.88 44.28 
10.16 39.48 38.02 38.28 37. 
29.693 a S180 Bi. 
39.58 38.88 37.59 37.74 37. 
39.22 38.77 37.46 37.66 36.95 
38.97 38.35 36.97 37.19 36. 





N IRREGULAR decline featured the 

New York Cotton Exchange during 
the period from May 16 to June 15 in 
the face of lagging demand, a slow fab- 
ric market, and expectations of a large 
new crop. Some trade factors believe that 
the new crop may exceed the govern- 
ment goal of 16,000,000 bales by as much 
as 2,000,000 bales. Toward the end of the 
period a slight recovery took place after 
issuance on June 12 of interim export al- 
locations of 2,500,000 bales for the first 
four months of the new season, starting 
August 1. T preliminary figure pres- 
ages a total allocation of some 6,000,000 
bales, as compared with expected exports 
this season of 4,200,000. bales. 
The spot price for 15/16-inch middling 
cotton remained at the ceiling level of 
46.06¢ a pound throughout the period, al- 
though demand was reported moderate to 
light. July futures, the last of the old 
crop, were buoyed up by price fixing and 
did not show the fluctuations of other 
futures months to so marked a degree. 
July futures opened the period at 45.15¢, 
rose to a high of 45.32¢ on May 18, de- 
clined irregularly to a low of 43.94¢ on 
June 11, and closed the period at 44.55¢. 









Fabrics 


The OPS issued CPR 37 on May 16, 
effective May 28, replacing the previously 
frozen prices for cotton fabrics and tex- 
tiles with indivi eagerd computed ceilings. 
The intention of this order is to allow 
producers to add to their pre-Korean 
ens the actual cost increases incurred 
up to recent dates, depending on the type 
of cost factor involved. Coverage of CPR 
37 is broad and includes every type of 
cotton yarn or fabric except those con- 
taining less than 50% by weight of do- 
mestic cotton or more than 25% by weight 
of other fit nylon, rayon, or wool. 

Under tl mills must individually 
compute the costs for each type of fabric 














construction and establish the most favor- 
able ceiling price. The paper work involved 
is so extensive that many mills found it 
impossible to meet the May 28 deadline. 
In such cases the mills continued to accept 
business at lower than ceiling prices while 
continuing to calculate their costs. 

On May 22 the cotton textile industry 
informally asked the OPS to apply the 
industry earnings standard to its prices in- 
stead of the policies contained in CPR 37 
While no action was taken on the re- 
quest, the industry’s move was said to be 
based on its exceptionally favorable earn- 
ings during the earnings standard base 
period of 1946-1949. Under this standard 
any industry may ask OPS for price in- 
creases sufficient to enable it to earn 85% 
of the same rate of return on net worth 
as it had during the three best years in 
the base period. 

CPR 37 will roll back most primary 
cotton textile prices from the ceiling 
levels permitted under the freeze period. 
While some fabrics such as print cloths 
and fine goods will rise several cents, 
many sheeting, drill, a heavier construc- 
tions are expected to be rolled back several 
cents. Ducks and other industrial fabrics 
will be rolled back because the prices of 
heavy goods were generally depressed 
during the base period covered by CPR 37 

A large group of mills began offering 
their goods for third-quarter delivery 
early in June, and substantial quantities 
of wide industrial fabrics were sold, in- 
cluding sateens, twills, drills, wide sheet- 
ings, headlinings, hose and belting ducks, 
and enameling ducks. Rubberizers claim 
that their purchases of ducks are being 
limited by insufficient rubber to meet coat- 
ing needs, although they are said to be re- 
ceiving 100% of their base-period supply 
of rubber. 

An easier undertone was noted in aie 
cloths, with scattered sales being made i 
spot and nearby deliveries. Inquiries for 
osnaburgs were reported, but actual con- 
tracts made were limited. Sheetings con- 
tinued in good demand with many military 
orders being placed. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd.... vd. $0.49 $0.50 % 
2.25-yd. : 42 42% 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78-yd. S. F. yd. A8% 505% 
>: F. yd. 445 46 
5: e: 645 665% 
82 





Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.1l yd......... yd. 36 a Y 4 
8 ee vd. 23 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Prin t cloth, 38 !9-inch, 64x60 1875 
St ig, 48-inch, 4.17 yd .26% .27% 
-inch 3.85-y¢ 29% .293% 





Chafer Fabrics 





14-0z./sq. yd. Pl. ‘ lb. 84 
11.65-0z./sq. yd. S. 78 
10.80-0z./sq. yd. S 8175 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S.... 83 


Other Fabrics 
Hes adlinin g, 58-inch 1.35-yd., 
, vil 






1, 1.25-yd. 2-ply 429 74 
53-inch 1. 32-yd i 73 
inch 1.21-yc 775 79% 


Tire Cords 


a. P,atd., 12-33....2... 4. nom. 
12-4-2 Sus ove & kim ueae 5 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


enema Organic 


Emersol 110. lb. $0.1625 0.175 
120 = Sak oa Ok 1675 .18 
130 ; Se A 19 .2025 
210 Elaine. Sie re lb. 1675 195 

Emery 600... ee 1375 165 

Hyfac 430. satelse Se 1975 21 
_ > ae are sip eee 2075 22 


Dusting Agents 
Extrud-o-Lube, Conc... .gal. 1.84 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


Pigmentar....... ADs 041 .0655 
Pigmentaroil..... 5 aNDs 041 .0655 
Rosin Oil, Sunny South, lb. 58 865 
Synthol..... bb. 02475 

Solvents 
Dipentene D.D....... gal. AT / 68 
Penson... 0 cces ; gal, 47 68 
a tt fit a .755 955 





Correction 


N ERROR appeared in the report of 

the talk on “Antioxidants for Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers” given by A. R. 
Davis, American Cyanamid Co., before the 
May 1 meeting of The Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc., (published in our June issue, 
page 336). The sentence, “The phenols 
are a new Class of antioxidants ig 
should have read, “The phenols | are a 
growing class of en See 





United States 


Rubber Statistics—February and 


(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 





March, 1951 




















Den + I ports 
0 49,217 
0 5,347 
0 54,564 
90 565 1,267 
75,850 
745,206 1,017 
TSUY 
*5,359 250 
44,090 0 
TS61 0 
96,415 55,831 
ber, total. 30,402 100 
Grasp TOTALS.... 86,817 55,931 
»ductior 


*Goverr iment plant pr 
it producti 





n es ces 
SOURCE: Ru ro we Divis 
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y, 1951 March, 1951 
Distribt ution Month- New Supply Distribution Month- 
- End -— I anc 
i. | / 
nsumption Exports Stocks Production Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks 
552 81, 306 0 55,524 29,648 322 60,021 
0 9 7,380 5,687 0 7,291 
552 62,904 5,335 322 76,312 
615 1,152 526 60,614 
43,102 4 43,395 815 17 44,691 
5,609 5,460 0 7,519 337 0 7,890 
4,090 3,743 468 5,495 0 432 5,221 
861 1,003 143 2,626 0 77 2,812 
112,246 90,880 1,167 146,277 65,286 64,056 129,342 100,922 848 
30,502 28,792 1,629 36,885 35,094 200 35,294 32,678 1,475 
323 


142,748 119,672 2,796 183,162 100,380 


, NPA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





64,256 164,636 133,600 2,32¢ 
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GIMPLEX 


NEW RUBBER STRIP CUTTER. 


PATENTED 


A NEW PORTABLE MACHINE capable of stripping 


slab rubber up to 2” thick at the rate of 20,000 feet in 
8 hours. Any width desired. 


TT 





SPECIAL FEATURES: micro-adjustment for ac- 
curate widths: equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to slotted knife and into cut: has 
repulsion induction motor which carries any overloads; 
automatic sharpener keeps knife sharp: base with rollers 
for easy handling; cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tol- 
erance depending on grades of rubber: cuts slab down to 
the last shaving: cuts all grades of rubber including pure 
gum, sponge, etc.: cuts squarely—no rejects. 

Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Cable Address: SIMPLEX, N. Y. 
Phone: Wlsconsin 7-5547 


if {{ 





























LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


\ 
a 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 














3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 





If your mill work is colder, you are going to overwork the 
stock. If you run it hotter, there is danger of scorching. 
158 degrees means 158 degrees, not 150 or 162. Use the 
Cambridge Roll Pyrometer to check the surface tempera- 
ture of mill, warming and calender rolls. You can do it 
while rolls are in motion. This is an accurate, quick act- 
ing, rugged instrument that takes the guesswork vut of 
temperature determination. Needle, Mold and Combina- 
tion Models also available. 


Send for bulletin 1948S. 
CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 





Bulletin 1948 
gives details of 
these instruments. 
They help save 
money and make 
better rubber. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL - NEEDLE - MOLD 
PYROMETERS 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” | 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 


@UALITY 


p acknowledged superior by all users are important 
band valuable considerations to the consumer. 

j ———e 

> Write to the country’s leading makers 

for samples and prices. 


j 
}CLAREMONT WASTE | 
! MEG. CO. | 


) CLAREMONT N. B. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





b 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 





Complete Unit 


Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 


An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rp ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











tA PrPrer ei FOR 


| osssow oN) RUBBER 


TESTING 
Single and 4- ! 


cavity Molds for 
making test slabs 3 ||| “er Aare ro | 
in stock. Molds | |i1°° 77° mmc | 
for Adhesion test °[ 
pieces, Abrasion | 















































test, Compression 
samples and Flex- 
ing tests molds | |/| 
made to order. 















































Standard ASTM and Federal 
dies for cutting test tensile and 
tear strength samples and dies 
for Slab curing carried in stock. 
Write for complete catalog. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MFG. CO. 


141S Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 











Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles & 








CRUDE RUBBER 


























BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 
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ce ee The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


IIIT 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 2 

Write for fact-filled literature. 
Johnson Joint installed on bt -. 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 


Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ting (E) are of self-lubri- 
cating carbon graphite. 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation, 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








Hl IGH_ quality cotton 


ducks and industrial 
fabrics — produced under 
rigid laboratory controls 


to meet the most exacting 


specifications. 








b. J. BARRY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


320 Broadway @ #£New York 7, N. Y. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


e Cl. 









SEND FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 





Contains o wealth of know!l- 

edge for the layman about 

natural rubber latex. 
WRITE TODAY! 


TESTWORTH <4 Setoutorin Ine 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN CHICAGO 5 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latices © Manufacturer of Special 
Compounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to Meet Your Needs 








r . 


TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
ye 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
on re MACHINE (4-LM) 
TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 








—_~ 





y TES TED TRUSTED 


MODEL X Tensile Tester 
One of the many *Scott Testers for 
“World-Standard’” testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, 
up to 1 ton tensile. 


‘ as 
} ERS 
—_ *Trademark 








90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 











SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
pool a STOCK SHELLS 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 12” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








/’ RUBBER 
CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


120 WALL STREET, 


MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 
, MEXICO CITY 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S 








CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 5, N. 


Y, 


Nate) 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

















pic ALL TYPES OF 
+. 


50 Years Sharp Edge 


in St. Louis 
CUTTING DIES 


; Aa an improved, 


effective hand operated 
i block scraper. 












INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LoSalle & Ohio Sts. e St Louis 4, Missoun 
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WARNE 





ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM | 
SEA WATER | 


Hl agnestum 
salts 
from the sea 





MAGN DIVISION 
OF MERCK & CO., INC. 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 
Distributors: Yi 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. : 
260 West Broadway, New York Cincinnati, Cleveland 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co. G. S. ROBINS & CO. y 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 126 Chouteau Ave.,St.Louvis / 
THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark ef 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
COM BARBI 6 5 eos 0 'idiicciucascineeseods Chicago 
ERNEST DAGOBY GCOS aos oisiccceseciciasleies Boston 
The GC, P. HALL CO: of Galif. ...........<. Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED .............. Toronto 
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Eagle-Picher pigments 


serve the rubber industry 


across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
acentury of experience...are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zinc Oxides « Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
PICHER | 
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AGLE } 
[7 THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY | 
d | 











Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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| ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

Effective July 1, 1947 

GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 

Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but no packages or samples. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN 





COATED FABRIC EXPERT 


Nationally known organization wants a man ex- 
perienced in spread coating fabrics with rubber- 
like materials and in fabricating end products from 
them. Should have knowledge of spreading equip- 
ment to direct the setting up of this equipment 
and specify fabricating procedures and compounds 
to be used. Should be thoroughly familiar with 
methods of fabricating end products. A real op- 
portunity for advancement. Write immediately for 
possible interviews giving full details covering ex- 
perience and salary required. 


Address Box No. 817, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











area desires the services a good, 


LARGE MANUFAC TURER Ol a or AL RUBBER GOODS 
Philadel 


experienced foreman 






fi Ge De ‘partment ry oper 1, but will be comme 
witl ( ng expenses will be paid ) 
the details of experience, background, and 





823, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLpD. 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST—REQUIRE EXPERIENCED CHEM- 
ist who is ambitious and resourceful. Permanent position with sound, 
well-financed organization. Salary commensurate with ability. Sub- 
mit detailed résumé first letter. Address Box No. 824, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 


PL ANT later gig MU 'ST BE Pa trig piconet 





5 people 


. 
Chic 
lress Box No. 825 





bbet 





a ‘ p y 
INDIA RuBBER Wor.Lp 


CHEMIST--THOROU¢ one I MILLAR WITH RUBBER BASE 
etal primers and coatings ormulation experience necessary. Location 
New York City. Address I x N 826, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 


ESTABLISHED MEDIUM-SIZED NEW ENGLAND MANUFAC- 
turing company has opening for a man with basic and practical 
education in PLASTICS and HIGH STYRENE POLYMERS. The 
company offers permanent position to a man who will fit into its 
organization and who will be able to add to its research staff ex- 
perience, ability, and ideas to further the development of its Plastics 
Department. Address Box No, 832, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 


30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers end Builders of 
"Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Letexing, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGIWEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 







“SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


POSITION AVAILABLE FOR MANAGER OF RUBBER MOLD 
goods department Previous experience required. Write letter with full 
particulars to the RUBBER CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA, Box 
2 Garden Grove, Calif. 








"SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIABLE “CHEMIST B.S. TO ASSIST A BUSY CHIEF CHEM- 


ist, who wants to rely on an experienced and adaptable assistant in the 


dev elopment of adhesive problems. Pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes, 

minating cements, adhesi a8 from any rubber, from polymers, from 
vinylites, from cellulose lacquers, from resins. Coatings ot diverse types, 
qu arterli ning Thorough factory and laboratory experience. Proven re- 


l ity and. practical minded. \ddress Box No. 818, care of INpIa 
“18 EBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST—AKRON, O., AREA. P ART- TIME “OR CON 

sultant work. Experienced in compounding: lab, factory management: 
production development; small, large plants. Address Box No. 819, care 
of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 
LATEX COMPOUNDS, NATU- 
g, casting, can sealing, adhesives. 
Reclaim and resin dispersi in general. Twenty years’ ex- 
verience: production, i ment, management. Training: chemis- 
try and business college. ee lent references Address Box No. 820, care 
of Inpta RuppeR Wor-p. 


CHIEF CHEMIST, TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT, OR RE- 
search director, medium or small company. Many years’ experience 
covering wide range of natural and synthetic rubber products, ex- 
cept tires. Two years’ experience South America, Location imma- 
terial. Address Box No. 821, care of INDIA RU BBER eee 


DISPERSIONS, -RECL AIM, “SYNTHETICS, RESINS. EXPERT 
seeks change to position of higher responsibility. Ten years’ experience de- 
velopment, production. New venture preferred. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address Box No. 822, care of INDIA Ruspper Wor Lp. 


SPECIALIST SEEKS CHANGE, 
ral & synthetic, for song rug bi 











TEC “HNIC AL SALES. GRADU ATE “CHEMICAL ENG INEER 

r record as chemical sales manager desires connection with 

br ) i concern. Twelve years’ experience in rubber compounding 

nd related technical problems Address Box No. 830, care of INbIA 
Rt BBER WORLD 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER HAS FIELD AND MANAGERIAL 
a experience with O.E.M., jobber and consumer accounts. Background 
sts of 20 years’ experience in sales and technical development with a 
foundation of factory operations. Thoroughly experienced in con 
flat transmission and V-belts, and most major industrial rubber 

Presently employed with a large rubber company. Address 

831, care of Ixp1A Rusper Wor -p. 










RUBBER CHEMIST, M.S. ORGANIC, FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI 












ence rubber research and | development including vinyl resins Polymeri- 
za product application, etc High explosives 
el y in sales, market research, or liaison work 
Cx development, or product application. Address Box 


No. 833, care of InpIA RuBBeR Wor vp. 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. “— 








Central Street 











QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL 
THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 


PURPOSE 


South Easton. Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued | 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


RUBBER MANUFACTURER IN EASTERN PENNSYLV ANIA 
would like to purchase a vulcanizer in good operating condition, approxi- 
mately 40” opening by 30” deep. Address Box No. 829, care of INpIA 
KUBBER \WORLD. 


WANTED: 1 — LABORATORY BANBURY. 1—12” MAXIMUM 
laboratory mill. 20” maximum laboratory calender-—3-roll. All used. 
DRYDEN RU BBE R DIVISION, SHELLER MEG. CORPORATION, 
Neokuk, Towa. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: LINE OF 2 FARREL 60° MILLS, COMPLETE 
with 200 H.P. synchronized motor; 1-20” x 40” Mill with drive and 
75 H.P. motor; 1 Royle #4 Tuber, stainless steel screw and liner; 1—6" x 
18’ high-pressure Vulcanizer with quick-opening door. rr us your in- 
quiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 


POR SALE: 8 PELLET PRESSES, “ MODEL 25 (2. PUNCH 
and 25 punch); Stokes D-3 and D-4. Read Co. 250-gal. heavy-duty double- 
arm sigma blade jacketed mixers PERRY EQU IPMENT CORP., 1524 
W. Thompson St., Phila., 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE 2311 BANBURY BODY COMPLETE WITH DOOR AND 
cylinder, Also available, spare rotors, rings, door tops, and frames, 
and other parts for most all Banbury sizes. Inquire about our ‘“Pre- 
Plan” Banbury Rebuilding. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, 
Offices, Metropolitan Building, Akron 8, Ohio. 


ROYLE #5 EXTRUDER, NEW ’42, LATE TYPE, 3/60/220 A.C 
or excellent condition, can be demonstrated. Open for offers. 

VE REA DY CO. B.. J: McG allum, Prop 
805 Ilousatonic Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


POR SALE: FARREL, 18” x 45", 16” x48", AND 15” x 36”, 2-ROLL 
Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills and C alenders, & 

ther sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 3”. Rotary 
Cutters: Sargent 3-apron conveyer, 6-fan Rubber Dryer. Baker-Perkins 
Mixers 200 & 9 gal., heavy-duty double-arm. Impregnating Units Lab. 
size and up. Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” 
platens, from 50 to 1,500 toms. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators, 
Grinders, Crushers, Churns, etc. SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS M ACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6 NM. Y. 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
Akron San Francisco New York 





FOR SALE 


Used Vulcanizer in 
Excellent Condition 


6'1.D. x 14° Long with Charging Car, 


Valves and Piping. 


Davit Type Quick Opening Door 


1107 W.P. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


1007 BANK ST., 
AKRON 5, OHIO 











FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Reconditioned New 


Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 


Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters 
izers — Grinders — Choppers — etc. 


As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 


processing of rubber, contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


When buying or selling, try 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 


Used 


— Vulcan. 


Akron, O. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE — FROM STOCK 
HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER \MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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RUBBER 
--> HARDNESS 
THE LANGUAGE 

OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 














Economical N E W Efficient 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
... GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 








- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








| MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) | 








FOR SALE! 
THROPP RUBBER MILL 





14” x 36”, 40 hp. 220-3-60 slip ring motor drive 
Stez amhe: uo rolls. Excellent condition. 
OKES VACUUM PUMP 
Model A 2D, 3 hp. 220-440 motor. NEW 
WEBER MACHINERY CO. 

1801 E. 21st St., Cleveland, Ohio. Ch 1-7057 
FOR SALE: TWO STYLE “B” FALES CLICKERS WITH 24” 
alloy arm, 15/16” throwshaft, 27” x 36” table and block, aluminum striking 
plate, equipped with motor drive and motor for 220 volts, 60-cycle, 
3-phase, A.C. operation. Above machines were used only experimentally 


for two months. Address Box No. 828, care of InpIaA RUBBER WorLp. 


FOR SALE +11 BANBURY BODY COMPLETE WITH DOOR AND 
cylinder. Also available, spare rotors, rings, door tops, end frames, 
and other parts for most all Banbury sizes. Inquire about our ‘“Pre- 
Plan” Banbury Rebuilding. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, 
Offices, Metropolitan Building, Akron 8, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN TIME FOR GRINDING AND PULVERIZING OF MANY 
friable plastic resins and scrap to your specifications. Phone New 
Haven 8-6151. ELM CITY RUBBER CO., Box 1864, New Haven, Conn. 

AGENCY WANTED 
New England Territery 
Chemicals for the Rubber Trade 
Address Box No. 827, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

RUBBER AND GR-S MIXING, COMPOUNDING, AND CALENDER- 
ing. All work done under careful supervision. Contract work invited. 
Phone New Haven 8-6151. ELM CITY RUBBER CO., Box 1864, New 
Haven, Conn. 























MIXING AND MASTICATION CAPACITY AVAIL- 
ABLE to customers’ specifications on No. 3A Banbury 
Type Machine. We are manufacturers of Molded, Lathe 
Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods and have surplus 


mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER ee 











41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. ii ee aekie Ra ie 
Telephones: Long’ Branch onan -1208 
BUYING SELLING WANTED 


USED MACHINERY ror tHe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT hue keo s ILLINOIS. 














BOUGHT — SOLD 


Glycols — Cellosolves — Ethanolamines — Titaniums 
Zinc Oxide—Dyes—Colors—Chlorinated Solvents 
Zinc, Nickel, Cadmium Metals and Chemicals 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5 HAnover 2-6970 








Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 




















| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 

















MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 





BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 
Consulting engineering, formulas, 
product development, chemical and 
physical tests and factory surveys 

Fairhaven Massachusetts 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 


and Your Business” 
29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Fark Ze At oy 


...Talse promises 


The itinerant peddler was run out of town because 
he couldn’t make good his claims. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co. because of nearby, 
abundant, natural resources can faithfully promise 
a continuing supply of highest quality Channel 
Blacks .. . TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS ““M”’. No false 


promises on future deliveries. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 





Sid Richards on 


C AR BON CC 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVAMS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
AKRON 6, OHIO 
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the star performer 
— . * 6 
for separating lightweight stocks 


puuSTRATED LINER BOOK, ¢, 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 
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Since 1925, Linerette has provided a quick and easy 
way to separate stock without adhesion. This quality, 
specification sheet preserves the tackiness of the 
stock and contains no oil or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54’ in rolls of 9” 11%" 13” and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3”i.d. cores. The yield is approximately 
six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards anda 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST— simply specify width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “‘BLUELINER”’ 


West Coast Representative 
MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., 

Los Angeles 21, Calif 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 











